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1558-1895. The Story of England’s Growth from Elizabeth to 
Victoria. By ALFRED THOMAS Srory. author of ‘‘The Life 
of John Lianell.” ete. In 2 vols. Nos. 50 and 51 in the ‘‘ Story 
of the Nations Series.” With over 100 Portraits and Lllustra- 
tions from contemporary prints. Large 12m», cloth, each 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top, each $1.75. 


This work has been planned to present in outline the story of the 
rowth and development of the Empire from the moment when 
ogland, having been finally shut. off from dominion on the Continent 

of Europe, gradually, and at first with indifferent success, to 
grasp empire beyond the wider seas, impelled mainly by the simple 
instinct to be doing, coupled by the indomitable energy of its peo 
ple, who could not be satisfied with merely maintaining a national 
existence. 


The Story of Modern France 


1789-1895. By ANpR& LEeBON, Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. No. 49 in the ‘‘ Story of the Nations Series.” Fully 
— Large 120, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, 
1.75, 
“In these 500 pages the history of France in the nineteenth century is 
substantially and vigorously told, and the chapters on the intellectual 


life F the nation are thoroughly good reading ’"’—Kducational Times, 
ndon. 


| The Story of the Franks 


By Lewis SERGEANT, author of “John Wyclif,” ‘New 
Greeve,” etc. No. 52 in the ‘Story of the Nations Series.” 
Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt 
top, $1.75. 

An account of the rise of the Teutonic founders of the Kingdom 
of France and the German Empire, their struggles with the Romans 
and Gauls, their occupation of Gaul for centuries as aliens until, at the 
a of the Empire of Charlemagne, they practically reverted to 

ir ancestral seats east of the Rhine. 


Life of Benjamin Franklin 


Printer, Statesman, Philosopher, and Practical Citizen, 1706- 
1790. By Epwarp Rosins, author of ‘ Echoes of the Play- 
house.” Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
*,* AMBRICAN MEN OF ENERGY, NO. 1. 

Bi phies of Americans whose lives and work helped to shape 
the destinies of their generation. 


| Martin Luther 


The Hero of the Reformation, 1483-1546. By Henry E, Ja- 
coss, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Theology, Evangelical Luthe- 
ran Seminary, Philadelphia. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
*,* HEROES OF THE REFORMATION, NO. 1. 

A series of Mogmoue of the leaders in the Protestant Reforma- 
tion; ro \ ni while differing in their gifts, were influenced by the 
same . 


Jewish Religious Life After the Exile 


By the Rev. T. K. Cueyng, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of the Holy Scripture in the University of Ox- 
ford and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, and Canon of 
Rochester. 12mo, $1.50. 

Third series in the course of the American Lectures onthe History 
of Religions. The two previous volumes in the series are: “ Buddhism, 
its History and Literature,’ by Prof. T. W. Rays Davins; and the 
“* Religions of Primitive Peoples,” by Prof. Danie. G. Barron. 


The Cross in Tradition, History, and Art 


By the Rev. WiLL1am Woop Seymour. With over 200 illustra- 
tions. Royal octavo, $7 50 net. 

has brought together ass of curious and interest- 
ing traditions concerning the Cross. ‘He also shows the influence of 
the Cross upon history, and its place in Pagan and Christian art. 
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|The Building of the British Empire | Bird Studies 


An Account of the Land Birds of Eastern North America. By 
WituiaM E, D. Scorr. With over 170 illustrations from origi- 
nal photographs. Quarto, leather back, gilt top, & 00 net. 

This work, while strictly accurate in every particular, avoids the 
use of all technical terms. The illustrations are from original photo 
graphs, many of them being taken directly from live birds. aA dis 
tinetive feature of the book is the views of nests, tnese having been 
| mee ee pees often with no little difficulty, without being removed 
rom their original positions 


Thirty Years of American Finance 


A Short Fisancial History of the Government and People of 
the United States, 1865-97. By ALEXANDER Dana NOYES, 
author of the New York Evening Post's ‘Free Coinage 
Catechism ” in the Campaign of 1806. l2mo, $1.25. 

“ As a narrative it is admirably clear and conciee. Equally admirable 
is the temperate, conservative, and modest presentation of the author's 
py <> and judgment The book will be indispensable to all students 
of the subject.”"—Wiriiiam T. Fotwes., Professor of Political Sctence, 
University of Minnesota. 


Some Common Errors of Speech 


A 


By ALFRED G. Compron. 1f6mo, 75 cents. 
_ Suggestions for the avoiding of certain classes of errors, together 
with examples of bad and of good usage 


Simple Grammar of English Now 
in Use 


By Joun Earue. A M.. LL.D., Professor of Anglo Saxon, 
University of Oxford, author of ‘ Exglish Prose: Its Elements, 
History, and Usage.” 12mo, $1.50 

“The book isac ear, careful, and scholarly treatise on the English 
Language and its use, rather than a work of aclence. It is a book that 


will valuable to teachers and to students of language every where.”’ 
Washington Times. 


The Head of the Family 


By ALPHONSE Dauber. Translated by Levin Carnac. With 
a Biographical Sketch by Adolphe Cohn, LL.B., Professor in 
Columbia University. Illustrated by Marchetti. !2mo. 


A translation of Daudet's last story, “Le Soutien de Famille The 
story gives fresh evidence of the author's genius and abounds in dra- 
matic situations, The picture of the weak, vain. and indolent “ head 
of the family” gives to the story a human interest, while the back 
ground is filled in with silhouettes of life in the Paris of to day, 


In the Midst of Life 


yo Soldiers and Civilians. By Amprose Brerce. 12mo, 
1,25. 


“ Admirable writing, clear, vivid, aad picturesque . . . a work that 
discloses genuine talent, both of the descriptive and the narrative kind.” 
The Outlook. 


Boston Neighbours 


In Town and Out. By AGNes BLAKE Poor. 12mo, $1.25. 


“A distincily readal le little volume comprising eight clever stories 
and character studies by a shrewd observer of men, women, and things. 
The author writes in a sprightly satire, with an occasional toneh of gena 
ino pees. and shows a frank appreciation of Boston characteristica’ 
N. Y. Commercial Adverttser. 


The Hudson Library 


Published monthly. Registered as secoad class matter 

paper, cents. Also issued in cloth. 

No. 2. Lost Man's Lane. By Anwa KaTuanive Gasew, author of 
“The Leavenworth Case,” “ That Affair Next Door,”’ etc. 

No. 30. H Only the Dreams Abide. By Heeren CaLoweit Orgiey 

No. 31. The se of an Heiress. By Cuntmerian Rew, author of 
“The Man of the Family,” “ Valerie Aylmer,” ete 


l6m0, 


Send for *‘Notes on New Books,” a bulletin of Spring Publications. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter.} 
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in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de I’Opéra, 
and in London of B, F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 

uare, American momeeee ! Agency, 15 King 
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Educational. 


Cairorsia, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M4 RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. GzorGe A, CASWELL, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
SDGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls.—85th year will begin September 
28, 1897. Mrs. H. P. LeFesvre, Principal. 
Miss E. D. Huntiey, saupelate Principal. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens September 23, 1898. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. C. CARTER, Miss 8S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Beverly Farms and Manchester 


PE VATE TEACHING for Children 
from 6 to 15 years. English branches, Mathema- 
tics, Latin, French. Terms yp Good refer- 
ences given. Address Miss ALICE A. PRESTON 

P.O 0. Box 86, Beverly Farms, ‘Mase. 











Ps MassAcHUsETTS 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
_Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MAssacuuserts, D 


WDER POINT T SCH OOL.—Prepares 

fcr Scientific School, College or Patmen. Indi- 

vidual teaching. Elementary classes for poy. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B, Knarr, S 


MASSACHUSETTS, F 
ISS HYDE'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
eight girls offers a pleasant country home, tho- 
ugh and liberal education, with special care of 
alth, manners, and morals. Pupils of any age re- 
caval at any time. 








MICHIGAN, Orchard 
ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY, 
2ist year. Pre for jeading universities. 
Graduates are now in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, and University of Michigan. New Sem, 
50x150 feet. Address COLONEL Rogers, 8 


NATIONAL Com 2109 Penna, ave. Washington, D. C. 
New York Ciry, 126 and 128 East 1 Street. 
“Up town Piano Sch my 289 Lenox Avenue. 


HE NA TIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA,—Founded by Mrs. Jean 
nette M. Thurber. Dr. Antonin Dvordk. Director. ‘Ad- 
mission daily. For particulars, address SECRETARY. 
New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—~The next school term ny wy Tharaday, Janu- 
ary 6, 1898. Applications should made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS' 
will reopen October 1, Students prepared for college 


ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circularon 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1850 Pine St, Phila., Pa. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE THIRD TERM WILL OPEN APRIL 4, 1898. 


Instruction in dra from the cast -_ from 
life, in painting and decorative 1 and also 


in ‘artistic anatomy and perapective,. ve. Princi 

instructors: F. We Benso 49 Tarbell, i 

Philip Hale (Dra wing ‘and eae oe Mrs. ' Wil- 
Eme 


liam Stone ( 
(Anatomy), and A mK. Cross rspective). Pupils 


are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
a For circulars giving detailed informa- 
on, a 
MISS. ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


The Sauveur Summer School 
of Languages 


AT AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS., 


July 11-August 19. 
For descriptive pamphlet, apply to 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 4613 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 























Educational. 


University of Michigan. 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


July 6-August 17. 


enginee: 5 courses and in- 
formation address E. A. L N, 825 East Liberty 
8t., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls, 


BRYN MAWR, PA, 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss FLORENCE BaLpwi, Prin. Within seven Pn 
more — seventy-five pu’ haveentered Bryn Mawr 
College from this sch Diploma given Tin both 
General and College-Preparatory Courses. Fine fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secre retary. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia. 
Penns one . ea college-preparatory yr pod 
school, under th alist 9000 a 70 cadets; 10 res’ 
dent instructors. ear; no extras. 

RICE, Pu.D., Principal. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited 
to ten. Combines home life with careful indi- 
vidual training. 

R. M. HOUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 























Teachers, ete. 


MERICANS IN BERLIN WILL 
find comfortable home, with arti 

for speaking German, at Frl. Beck’s, Hallesche Str. 
Liberal table, Summer terms, from bi per montb; 
= | aaa room, $15. American and German refer- 


‘HARLES W. STONE, Tutor pe fie 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ A CEN CIE S. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1248 i St., Washington 
156 Fifth Ave., NewYork. 414 Cent, Bd . Minneapolis 
378 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 730 Cooper Denv: 
25 King St., Toronto. 525 Stims’n Rk.,Los Angeles 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., ore N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Agsists teachers 
in in obtaining pcsitions. HarLan P. FrReNcw, Manager. 


HE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, Pullman Building, Cuicaco. Branch, 
Des Moines, Ia. 18th year. College positions a specialty. 











po ons Bs td adele S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 14th St, N. Y. 





HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
No, eimai non York. 
0. Pratt, 3 Manager. 


is Seluchic in proportion to its in- 
An ‘Agency i: fluence. If it ae hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is somethin if (ane yond 
= — them recommen 


Cw BA miayon, hat lenore. Oo Recommends 





Teachers Wanted. 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES OF AMERICA. 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D.D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, rope ve Orleans, La,; New York, N. Y.; che span D. C.; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ; Chicago, Mil.; ; St. Louie, Mo., and Denver, C 
There are thousands of piso be to be filled soon, We a gh over ste vacapene during the past sea 


son, Un 
cent, of those who registered 
ers needed now to contract for next Son gy’ Address al 


ualified facilities for tie tlarea teachers in every part of the 
before A secured penn — fee 2 in 9 offices. 1,500 


Canada, as over teach 
tions to Pittsburg, Pa., or Saltsburg, Pa 
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We and sell bills of hange to 
Letters and ye 4 Cable Transfers rr 
of Eu mrepe, £20 


make collec we” Comm fal 
Credit. ~~ Re Travellers credien availab erclal 
rec of the world, 


BROWN. BROTHERS& co. 


NO. 569 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


soe atviont on 





WANTED. 
pay tear p teeta rs Pat Rasa NN 





KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 8 East 14th Street, N.Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 
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FREE TO SERVE. A Tale of Colonial New York. 


CLINTON ROSS says in The Chap Book: 


By BE. RAYNER. Price, $1.50. 


** The proof of a long book is in the reading of it 


The author, an artist, never once obtrudes her 


personality. The life of the actors is ara real, but the high distinction of ‘Free To Serve’ is its realization of humanity. It's a notable book —so 
1e€ 


much better than‘ Hugh Wynne’ that if t 


publishers’ claim for that book be true 


the year, And Dutch America has no better presentation than E. Rayner's in ‘ Free To Serve.’ *’ 
THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: “The book is not the work of a novice; it is fascinating, strong, and of the highest moral tone The 
characters are finely delineated, the varied and rapidly shifting scenes are pictured with the skillof an artist, and the pure moral tone is carried through 
the whole like a golden thread. We advise all to read the book.” 
THE PHILADELPHIA CALL says: “It does for the life and fashions of old New York what Weir Mitchell's ‘Hugh Wynne’ did for Philadelphia 
. . « There is plenty of action in the transition from chapter to chapter, some strongly drawn character etching, and an intense vein of human in 
terest. Few will pick up the tale without feeling the charm of its style and the subtle fascination of its subject matter 


SECOND EDITION OF 


this novel is greater--it is certainly one of the American novels of 


HARVARD EPISODES. 


By CHARLES MACOMB FLANDRAU, ’95. Crimson Cloth, Octavo. Price, $1.25. 


In this book Mr. Flandrau has departed widely from the usual college story. 
Man” as he is, not as he has been, or as he ought to be, but truthfully as he is 


He has, in a series of sbort, vivid sketches, drawn the modern “ Harvard 
The book does not, naturally, detail all sides of the present complex Harvard 


life, but for the side which it does treat, the typical, prosperous, happy side, it does the best thing—tells the truth and tells it in a most delightful fashion 


We feel sure that so accurate a picture of modern college life bas not yet been drawn, and that a 


book. 


college men will appreciate this and heartily welcome the 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ON THE BIRD’S HIGHWAY. 
By REGINALD H. HOWE, Jr. With colored frontispiece and full page 


THE MAN WHO WORKED FOR COLLISTER, 
And Other Stories. By MARY TRACY EARLE. Cloth, octavo $1.25 


| OUR LADY'S TUMBLER. 


illustrations, OCtAVO.........+.0006+ LOPE LLLP OEE I EO $2.00 
LA SANTA YERBA. A Tale of Mediwval France. Translated by ISABEL BUTLER 
A book of verse in praise of tobacco and smoking. By WILLIAM L. Uniform with ‘‘Aucassin and Nicollette’’..... ne 0.75 
SE: CIOUMD cir co ek a ncedctebeteisdses btdcceresies és <0 OL SONGS FROM THE GHETTO 
IRELAND. | By MORRIS ROSENFELD. Cloth, octavo..... ...... . $1.25 
With Other Poems. By LIONEL JOHNSON. ......cscsccceesseeees cess $1.50 THE HARVEST 
» = ’ 
IMPRESSIONS. And Other Poems. By DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. Cloth 
A book of verse. By LILLA CABOT PERRY. Octavo........ ........ $1.25 ioa.'c sidnnbasvecvenavgnass<unihdpeducsyenne os keen twadee . 919 


MUSIC. 
Chansons Poesies et Jeur 


Francais 


POUR LES ENFANTS AMERICAINS. 


Composes et recueillis par AcNes Goprrey Gay. 


In offering this little book to the public, the wish has 
ben to “fill the long-felt want” of a collection cf 
French songs and games suitable for American chil- 
dren. No pains have been spared to make the words 
in every way acceptable to our American ideas of 
proper literature for children. 

“The volume merits hearty praise,”— New York Sun. 

Price, 50 cents. 


Complete cntnlonne on application. For sale by all 
bocksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publisher. 


WILLIAM R.JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 

FIRST EDITIONS, etc., ete, FOR SALE. An Illustrac- 
ed Catalogue of, Part III., containing 71 Reproductions 
of Plates, Portraits, Title pages, etc. Works relating to 
Germany, Gloucestershire, The Gunpowder Piot, Hamp 
shire, yh Holland, Husbandry, [ndia, Ireland, 
James I, and Il., Kent, Lancashire, Lincolnshire, Lon- 
don. , chiefly First Editions, by David Garrick, 
Sir Samuel Garth, John Gay, Oliver Goldsmith, John 
Gower, Thomas (Gray, Robert Greene, William Hab 
bington, mn J. Hall, Dr. Hepry Hammond, James 
Harrington IHiam Hazlitt, Lord Edward Herbert of 
Cherb Robert Herrick, Thomas Heywood, Bishop 
J. Hooper, Horace, James Howell, Leigh Hunt, Wash- 
ington Irving, Ben Jonson, Dr. Samuel Johnson, Sir 

Mam Killigrew, Charles Lamb, Charles Lever, Jobn 
Lilly, Sir David Lindsay, Henry W. Longfellow, Mar- 
tin Luther. John Lydgate, An¢rew Marvell, Charles 
Matthews. Works illustrated by Ernest Griset and 
John Leech, and fine collections of Old Medical and 
Old Military Works. PART II{, Svo, 64 . post 
free, 18, PICKERING & cHatro, 

66 Haymarket, London, 8. W. 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 

By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 S: uth 16th St. 

ers will find the three books helpful and interesting.” 

WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST., 


N. Y., Dea’er in Magazines and other : 
cals. Bets, volumes, or single numbers. shame 


RAND NEW CATALOGUE, cattale 
1% n St, opposite Be Pate New Yor. ean 




















FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BRENTANO’S 
Stationery Department. 


We constantly maintain a stock of the best and most 
exclusive Writing Papers. 

All manner of Engraving executed promptly in cor 
rect style, with superior workmanship. 


PRICES REASONABLE, 
Sample Book on receipt ot 15 cents. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 





M eyer Bice. & Co. 


1132 Broadway, New York. 


scion FRENCH BOOKS. 


Send for our new Catalogue, 60 pp. Just Out, 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), | 


429 Sth Ave., between 38th and 80th Sts, New York, 

Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teab- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS of Famcus 
People bought and sold by WaLter R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York City. Send for price-list. 


_COPELAND AND DAY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Readers and Writers have been Waiting for this 
Jp-to-P ate, 
Full-of-Matter, Moderate-Priced Ff eference Book. 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 


Large 8vo, 034 pages, cloth, leather back, net, $2.50 
Sheep, $4.00; Indexed, 50c, additional. 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1225 Pictorial Ilustrations. 
Sent, poatpatd, on recetpt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York, 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 


Revue Littéraire ét Mondatne, Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abcnnement, $2.00 par an. 
175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Nun éro specimen envoyé sur demande. 


Unitarian Publications Seat Free 


Address MISSION COMMITTEE, 
8 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Maas, 


—. 





London Weekly Circular of Rare Books issued 
every Saturday. Sent gratis b 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 5th Ave., New York. 


RIAL OF ZOLA. Full Report. 568 Pf 
25c. All dealers, or B. R. Tucksnr, 24 Gold Be, N. 


“you may not be worthy to smoke the ‘ARCADIA 
MIXTURE.’” 
—J. M. B—, in ‘‘ My Lady Nicotine.” 


Send 25 cents for sample to 


THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 
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Allen and Greenough’s Caesar. (Revised Fdition.) 


Edited by J. B. Greenovan, Professor of Latin in Harvard University, 
B. L. D’Ooae, Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, and M. Grant DAntreLL, recently Principal of Chauncy- 
Hall School, formerly Master in the Roxbury Latin School. In May. 


German Composition, Conversation, and Grammar 
Review. 
By WILHELM Bernuarpt, formerly Director of German in the High Schools 
of Washington, D.C. Cloth. 230 pages. 90 cents. 


New School Algebra. 
By G. A. Wentworta, author of ‘‘ Wentworth's Series of Mathematics.” 
In June. 
Plautus: Captives and Trinummus. 
Edited by Epwarp P. Morris, Professor of Latin Language and Litera 
ture in Yale University. Cloth. 184 pages. $1.25. College Series of 
Latin Authors. 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. 


Edited by Hammonp Lamont, Associate Professor of Rhetoric in Brown 
University. Cloth. 152 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. Atheneum 
Press Series. 


Selections from Landor. 
Edited by W. B. S. CLymer, formerly Instructor in Harvard University. 
Athenceum Press Series. 


A Text-Book of Physics. 





By G. A. WentworrTs and G. A. HI. 


~NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Select Poems of Shelley. 
Edited by W. J. ALexanper, Professor of English in University College, 
Toronto. Athenceum Press Series. 


Tennyson’s The Princess. 


Egited by Atsert S. Cook, Professor of the English Language and Lite- 
rature in Yale University. Cloth. 187 pages. 40 cents. Standard En- 
glish Classics. 


Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. 
Edited by H. A. Smrru, Instructor in English in Yale University. Cloth. 
130 pages. 35 cents. Standard English Classics. 


Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
Edited by Crarves L. Hanson, Teacher of English in Durfee High School, 
Fall River, Mass. Cloth. 84 pages. 30 cents. Standard English Classics. 


Physical Geography. 
By Wit1AM M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


The New Century Speaker. 
Selected and adapted by Henry A. Frinkx, Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, 
and Public Speaking in Amherst College. 


The Story-Teller’s Art. 
A Guide to the Elementary Study of Fiction. By CuHarrry Dyer, Teacher 
of English in the High School, Indianapolis, Ind. Cloth. 90 pages. 
50 cents. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Drake and the Tudor Navy. 


WITH A HISTORY OP THE RISE OF ENGLAND AS A MARITIME POWER. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. 
2 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 

*,* In the present work an attempt is made to give a general view 
of the circumstances under which England first became a controlling 
force in the European system by virtue of her power upon the sea... . 
Not only was Drake intimately connected, in all the various phases 
of his life, with every aspect of the Elizabethan maritime upheaval, 
but throughout Europe he was recognized and applauded, even in his 
lifetime, as the personification of the new political force. . . . The ro- 
mantic fascination of his career as a corsair and explorer began, it is 
true, very shortly after his death to overshadow his work as an admi- 
ral and a statesman, but in his own time it was not so; and a principal 
object of the present work is to restore him to the position he once held 
as one of the great military figures of the Reformation. 


By Juxian Consett. 


A Memoir of Major-General Sir 
Henry Creswick Rawlinson, 


BART., K.C.B., P.R.S., D.C.L., P.R.G.S,, Etc. 


By Grorce Rawuinson, M.A., F.R.G.S., Canon of Canter- 
bury. With Portraits and a Map, and a Preface by Field- 
Marshal Lory Roperts. 8vo, $5, 00. 


THE STORY OF THE 


Malakand Field Force, 1897. 
AN EPISODE OP PRONTIER WAR. 
By Winston L. Spencer Cuurcurtn. With Six Maps and 





Plans, and a Frontispiece Portrait of Major-General Sir 
Bindon Blood, K.C.B, 8vo, $2.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Memoirs of a Highland Lady. 


The Autobiography of Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus, 
afterwar rs. Smith of Baltiboys. 1797-1830. Edited 
by Lapy Srracuey. 8vo, 500 pages,cloth, gilt top, $3.50. 
*,* The Highland Lady of these Memoirs was a clanswoman of 

the Rothiemurchus Grants. It was from this particular branch of the 

ancient Scottish family that General Grant claimed descent. Miss 

Grant’s reminiscences of the period of 1797 to 1830 give interesting 

pictures of the Highlands at the beginning of the century, of social 

life in Edinburgh and London, and, later, of Ireland. 


The Origin and Growth of Plato’s 
Logic. 


With an account of Plato’s Style and of the Chronology of 
his Writings. By Wincenty Lutosiawsk1, Professor in 
the University of Kazan. 8vo, $6.00 
In undertaking the investigations summarized in this volume, the 

Author's chief aim was to expiain the origin of Logic by a psycho. 

logical study of the oldest logician. This required a knowledge of the 

chronology of PLATO’s writings, not supplied by our historical tradi- 
tion nor byjthe extant Platonic investigations. 


Deductive Logic. 


By Sv. Grorce Srockx, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxtord ; au- 
thor of ‘‘Attempts at Truth.’’ CrownS8vo. 368 pages. 
$1. 25. 


‘‘ My object has been to produce a work which should be as thoroughly’ 


representative of the present state of the logic of the Oxford Schools as any 
of the text-books of the past.""—Author’s Preface. 
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The Week. 


Those who think a war with Spain 
would make Republican candidates for 
Congress run like wildfire next fall, 
should not forget that in Spain also the 
question of war has its political aspects. 
Spain will undoubtedly go all reasonable 
lengths to avoid war, but many things 
might be worse for her politically than 
war. If she were to sell the island of 
Cuba, or to acknowledge its independ- 
ence, close observers of Spanish politics 
think there would be instant revolution. 
The monarchy would be gravely im- 
perilled, and would probably fall. From 
two sides would the revolt against it 
come—from the Carlists, in the north, 
and from the socialistic or anarchistic 
Republicans in the cities. A very likely 
result would be a military dictatorship, 
under Gen. Weyler or some officer like 
him. This is an ending that the Spanish 
authorities would be justified in bending 
every effort to avert, and a war with the 
United States would avert it. Such a 
war might bring disaster upon disaster, 
it might result in the loss of Cuba, but 
it would consolidate the nation even in 
its calamities; it would make possible 
the continuance of the present form of 
government as one that had manfully 
stood for the national honor. War, ora 
feint at war, as an electioneering device 
is not, in fact, confined to American poli- 
tics. We have nothing to teach the 
Spaniards in that political art. 











Congressman Tayler of Ohio, who fills 
the seat formerly occupied by President 
McKinley, made a speech at the dinner 
of the Sons of the American Revolution 
at Delmonico’s on Saturday evening, 
taking for his text the admirable be- 
havior of President Washington when 
a streak of popular frenzy ran through 
the country in favor of plunging into a 
war of sympathy with the French Revo- 
lution. He pictured the arrival of Citi- 
zen Genet, the Ambassador of France, at 
Charleston, his triumphal march north- 
ward, his reception at Philadelphia, 
where nearly the whole population at- 
tended his steps, and where he proceed- 
ed to issue letters of marque and to di- 
rect how French prizes should be treat- 
ed in American waters, and, because 
Washington did not move fast enough to 
suit him, finally took an appeal from 
the President to the people of the Unit- 
ed States, and then, to his infinite sur- 
prise, found his functions summarily 
terminated. Any weaker man _ than 
Washington would have quailed before 
this storm, and even Washington shook. 
When Mr. Tayler made his application 
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of this historic example to the present 
occupant of the White House, as a man 
who feels his responsibilities to the 
American people, to the world, and to 
posterity, and who considers not merely 
the passions of the moment, but the 
reflection which must come later, the 
whole room burst into applause. This 
was only one instance during the eve- 
ning when the temper of the thoughtful 
public, represented by this patriotic so- 
ciety, was proved to be heartily in sym- 
pathy with the President and opposed to 
war, except in obedience to clearly de- 
fined duty and after peaceful methods 
have been exhausted. 





The paper read by Senator Proctor of 
Vermont on Thursday, giving to his fel- 
low-Senators and the country the result 
of his observations in Cuba, was a calm 
presentation of facts highly interesting 
in themselves, although mostly known 
before. It was put forth on his own re- 
sponsibility solely. His own character is 
a sufficient guarantee of its truthfulness 
as to all matters of which he speaks from 
knowledge, and as to probabilities where 
he merely draws inferences from what 
he has personally witnessed. As regards 
the military situation, Mr. Proctor tells 
us that the Spanish army holds only the 
ground that it has enclosed with some 
species of fortification or trocha; that 
each railroad station is within such a 
trocha; that each railroad train has an 
armored freight-car loopholed for mus- 
ketry; that small villages and _ block- 
houses to hold the inhabitants of the 
country districts are seen at intervals 
along the railroad tracks, each enclosed 
in a trocha; that there is no human life 
or habitation visible from the railroads 
except these. The cities along the coast 
are in the hands of the Spaniards, but 
much the greater part of the eastern 
provinces and the greater part of the 
country taken as a whole, are either in 
possession of the rebels or so exposed to 
their ravages that the ordinary indus- 
trial pursuits, which depend upon peace 
and protection, are impossible. Even in 
the western provinces, the Spaniards, he 
says, “hold just what their army sits 
on.” The “reconcentrados” are the coun- 
try people who have-been driven in by 
the troops lest they should furnish aid 
to the rebels voluntarily or involuntari- 
ly. This was a war measure, cruel un- 
doubtedly, as war measures generally 
are, and we are now contributing the 
necessaries of life to its victims. 


More important, perhaps, although less 
touching, are Mr. Proctor’s statements 
concerning the political prospects of the 
island. Autonomy he considers now im- 
possible, because it comes too late. Gen. 





Blanco is acting in good faith, he says 
but the army and the Spanish citizens 
do not want autonomy. The men of in 
fluence and capital, the business com- 
munity, are agreed that although auto- 
nomy might have been acceptable and 
successful in the beginning, the time for 
it is now passed, To sum up, the island is 
ruined and there is nothing to look for- 
ward to but the complete exhaustion of 
one side or the other. Does this pitiful 
condition concern us in any other way 
than by appealing to us as a Christian 
people to relieve human distress by fur- 
nishing food to the hungry and clothing 
to the naked” In other words, does it 
warrant us in declaring war against 
Spain? Perhaps this question may be 
answered best by asking whether we 
should think of interfering in case Cuba 
were a colony of France? 


The letter from Mr. Theodore Roose 
velt, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, to a yeilow journal which had 
invented an interview with him, a fre- 
quent yellow practice, is a model under 
similar circumstances, not only to all 
public men and public officials, but to ail 
respectable citizens. Nothing has done 
more to promote yellow journalism than 
the connivance at its frauds involved in 
the silence of the victims about bogus 
interviews with them. Conversations 
with prominent persons have now be 
come one of the principal journalistic 
modes of influencing public opinion. As 
long as these conversations are reported 
in a conscientious and decent way, and 
have been held with persons whose opi 
nion about the matter in hand is really 
of importance, they may be very useful. 
The usual tendency of journalism to ex- 
cess has, it is true, led to the practice of 
having interviews with men prominent 
for any reason, on all sorts of subjects, 
whether they know anything about them 
or not. But as long as these interviews 
are faithfully reported, the worst one 
can say of the practice is that it is silly. 
But the yellow journals have long ceased 
to report anything conscientiously, and 
this devilish industry is directly pro- 
moted by the habit of nearly all pub 
lic men of letting fraudulent interviews 
with them, or invented stories about 
them, pass without notice. 





There could not be a better illustration 
of the depths of iniquity and degradation 
to which this connivance—for conniv- 
ance it is—leads than the impudent 
request of the yellow rascal in Washing- 
ton, to a gentleman like Mr. Roosevelt, 
to refrain from exposing a lie, about 
himself, in order not to injure “sales’’; 
followed by an announcement that he 
may have to “change his opinion” about 
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him. This is, in the mouth of a yei- 


low journalist, a slightly veiled threat. 
It means that if you do not do what he 
wants, he will lie about you, distort what 
you say, depreciate you, or ‘“‘keep your 
name out of his paper.’”’ This is the way 
yellow journalists punish a refusal to 
help their business, and it is generally 
so effective that some of our honest men 
are afraid to refuse to serve on their 
advertising committees, or accept board 
in their advertising yachts, and, much 
more, to refute their lies about them- 
selves. ‘Talk of the “white terror” or 
“red terror’; neither of them can ap- 
proach the “yellow terror” among us. 
A letter like Mr. Roosevelt’s is, there- 
fore, of great value in setting an ex- 
ample of courage and patriotism. A gen- 
tleman telling a yellow scoundrel to do 
his worst, but that he will get no help 
from him in his crimes, is something 
which some of us would dread more than 
heading an assault on Morro Castle. 





The abandonment of the Hawaiian 
treaty, after the pompous announce- 
ment, last fall, that its confirmation 
would be the first duty of the Senate 
when Congress met, is an excellent illus- 
tration both of the value of discussion 
and of the uncertainty of human af- 
fairs. The discussion was valuable and 
effective because it forced the friends of 
annexation to talk in terms of politics 
and political economy, and to abandon 
the missionary chatter about the wicked- 
ness of the natives and the unchastity of 
the Queen. They were constrained to tell 
us, Willy-nilly, what would be the advan- 
tages of annexation to the people of the 
United States, and this, of course, gave 
its enemies their first clear opportunity 
of pointing out its disadvantages. The 
first disaster which overtook the mis- 
sionary Government was the failure 
of the “key” theory, which was ruined 
in a day by Capt. Mahan’s acknowledg- 
ment that to make a “key” of any use, 
you must have a large navy to take care 
of it. But the final blow came from the 
massacre of the colored postmaster and 
his family at Lake City, S. C., and close 
upon it the Cuban trouble. These two 
events have brought home to the popu- 
lar mind the enormous difficulties into 
which we should be plunged by an at- 
tempt to rule dependencies inhabited by 
ignorant and inferior § races, with 
whom it would apparently be impossi- 
ble to get Americans to make any other 
union than would be necessary for pur- 
poses of carpet-baggery and corruption, 
When we got close to the problem, the 
prospect of two or three more ‘Southern 
States,” to be policed, regulated, and 
kept civilized by lynch law, naturally 
appalled people. It appalls them still, 
and, in our opinion, their horror will 
dispose of the “joint resolution” as read- 
ily as it has disposed of the treaty. 





The interesting information comes 











ment is surprised by the formal asser- 
tion of our Senate committee on foreign 
affairs that “Great Britain is plotting 
for the absorption of Hawaii,” and a 
“high official of the British Foreign Of- 
fice’ is quoted as saying: “It is unfortu- 
nate that the committee has such an er- 
roneous impression.” We should say 
rather that it is unfortunate that the 
committee should have for chairman 
such a man as Senator Davis. Neither 
he nor any member of the committee be- 
lieves for a second that Great Britain is 
plotting to gain possession of Hawaii. 
They have no “erroneous impression” 
on this point. What they have done has 
been to put into a formal report a sil- 
ly old humbug about British designs and 
British grabbing propensities which has 
been doing duty in this country for a 
quarter of a century. When an an- 
nexation scheme has been devised and 
argument in support of it has been 
scarce, the assertion that. if we did not 
take Hawaii England would, has been 
put forward to fill the gap. None of the 
statesmen who have used it has believed 
it himself, any more than Senator Davis 
and his associates believe it now. Per- 
haps now that it has attracted attention 
and found contradiction from the Bri- 
tish Government, it will be abandoned, 
but we are not sanguine of this. 


The foreign service of our Government 
is again held up to contempt before the 
world, through the performances of an- 
other man who was given an Office 
solely for political services. The United 
States Consul at Amoy, China, has just 
published in a San Francisco newspa- 
per a letter in which he practically ac- 
cuses Germany of grabbing a large ter- 
ritory in China, upon what he deems a 
trivial pretext; ridicules Germany’s Em- 
peror and his brother, Prince Henry; 
and, in relating the circumstances of 
England’s objection to Russia’s occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur, says: “It has been 
so long since England fought a nation 
whose men wore pantaloons, that the 
sight of an anticipated enemy that is 
not dressed in breech-cloth, tunic, or 
turban would cause palpitation of the 
heart.” This able representative of Ame- 
rican statesrnanship comes from Grand 
Junction, Col., and the sole reason for 
sending fim to speak for our Govern- 
ment in China was the fact that “he was 
the Secretary of the Republican State 
central committee of Colorado during 
the McKinley campaign.” 


The result of the Republican primaries 
in Lancaster County, Pa., last Saturday 
had been awaited with great curiosity 
throughout the State, by both the sup- 
porters and the opponents of Quay. The 
opposition entered the contest with un- 
usual advantages, its spokesman, State 
Senator Kauffman, who sought a re- 
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nomination on his independent record 
in the last Legislature, being a worthy 
leader, while the great demonstration at 
the recent anti-Quay meeting in Lancas- 
ter, which was addressed by Mr. Wana- 
maker, had been full of encouragement. 
Despite all these advantages, however, 
the opponents of Quay were overwhelm- 
ingly beaten, a Quay max jor the Senate 
distancing Mr. Kauffman by about 1,300 
votes, and all the other Quay candi- 
dates for the various offices being suc- 
cessful by larger or smaller majorities. 
Nor can the anti-Quay people find any 
consolation in the explanation that this 
was a “snap judgment,’ which repre- 
sents the opinion of only a small ele- 
ment in the party. The primaries every- 
where were fully attended, and the vote 
closely approached the party strength, 
aggregating over 20,000, while in 1896 
McKinley had only 24,337, including his 
Sound - Money Democratic supporters. 
Various explanations of the result are 
given. The anti-Quay people complain 
that the primaries were called before 
the usual time, and they allege that the 
machine had a big corruption fund, 
which was sent out into the towns and 
villages on Saturday morning, $4,000 
going into Columbia alone, a place of 
about 10,000 people. They also point out 
that the Quay people had a perfect or- 
ganization, and that most of the “prac- 
tical politicians” in the county worked 
on that side. But none of these excuses 
will serve. The Quay people make the 
better claim when they declare that “the 
result shows that the majority of the 
Republicans of the county are well satis- 
fied with Quay’s rule.” 





Gov. Black’s new civil-service law for 
New York State has been in operation 
for something more than six months, 
and the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion has satisfied a distinct public want 
in supplying a circumstantial account of 
the results achieved. The Association’s 
report, made through its Secretary, Mr. 
McAneny, is based upon a careful ex- 
amination of official records, and its 
accuracy cannot be questioned. It shows 
that the law is working precisely as its 
friends hoped, and as its opponents pre- 
dicted that it would. The chief feature 
of the law was that which provided sepa- 
rate examinations for “merit” and “fit- 
ness,” the former to be conducted by 
the civil-service boards and the latter 
by the appointing officers. The rating in 
each examination was not td exceed 50 
per cent. The merit examinations were 
to be competitive and written, the latter 
written or oral, according to the wish 
of the appointing officer. When the new 
law went into operation in September 
last, there were in existence 75 eligible 
lists, containing 1,888 names. These 
were of persons who had passed the ex- 
aminations and had been found fit for 
positions in the service. These lists were 
cancelled, and new ones called “merit” 
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lists, containing 1,426 names, were form- 
ed in their stead. Under the old law, 
when the head of a department wished 
to make an appointment, he had to ap- 
ply to the Civil Service Commission for 
names from which to make it, and was 
obliged to select from the three highest 
on the eligible list. Under the Black 
law he sends notice to all those who 
have passed “merit” examinations that 
he is going to hold “fitness’’ examina- 
tions in person in order to decide upon 
which person or persons he will select. 
The result is that candidates are put to 
the expense of journeying to Albany for 
every new vacancy, with the prospect of 
not getting an appointment in the end. 
The appointing officer can rate any can- 
didate’s ‘fitness’ as high as 50 per cent., 
and in this way can give a candidate 
with a low “merit” mark an average 
mark which will move him from the bot- 
tom to the top of the list. This power 
has been used so uniformly in favor of 
the lowest ranking candidates on the 
“merit” list that the attendance upon 
the “fitness” examinations grows small- 
er with every recurrence. 





As might have been expected, Mr. Al- 
dridge of the Public Works Department 
has especially distinguished himself as 
a rater of “fitness.” He has, in full ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Black law, selected for Superintendent 
of the Middle Division of the canals a 
man who has served a term in the peni- 
tentiary, who has been fined also for 
petit larceny, and has, further, conducted 
a faro bank. As Superintendent this 
man has selected as subordinates two 
men who had served terms in the peni- 
tentiary, another who had been a letter- 
carrier and had been discharged from 
the Government service for drunken- 
ness, and three others who are liquor- 
dealers. Next to Mr. Aldridge, the “best 
work” under the law seems to have been 
done by Lou Payn in the Insurance De- 
partment. Under that section. of the act 
which permits the Executive to decide 
when competition is “practicable” and 
when not, the Governor excepted for Mr. 
Payn the position of “confidential ex- 
aminer.” The result is that while in 
1896 there were two confidential exami- 
ners, there are to-day fifteen, thirteen 
of whom have been appointed since the 
first of last July. Another illustration 
of the use to which “excepted” posi- 
tions are put is found in the creation of 
useless places like attorneys to State 
hospitals. These pay from $1,200 to 
$4,000 a year each. 





The Manufacturer of Philadelphia 
takes up the subject of our trade with 
Canada in a very reasonable spirit, and 
gives some good reasons for believing 
that the time has come for a new treaty 
of reciprocity with that country. The 
immediate occasion for the expression of 








these views in a circle of high protective 
influence is the adoption of the preferen- 
tial system of tariff duties by our neigh- 
bors under which Great Britain, or any 
other country which grants favors to 
Canadian exports, shall be entitled to a 
reduction of duties equal to 25 per cent., 
as against countries which do not grant 
such favors. This system has not yet 
gone into full effect. The Canadian law 
provides that the preferential tariff shall 
be 12% per cent. the first year and 25 
per cent. the second year and thereafter. 
Any country which chooses to avail it- 
self of the preference under the condi- 
tions named, is at liberty to do so at 
any time. The question what we are to 
do about it is becoming important, and 
the Manufacturer has no hesitation in 
saying that we ought to open negotia- 
tions for reciprocal trade. “They [the 
Canadians] need what we have to sell,” 
it continues, “and yet, strong as our in- 
dustries are, we wrap ourselves up in a 
high tariff against Canadian goods and 
reject every overture which is made for 
reciprocal trade. What we are asked to 
protect is the poor American agricultur- 
ist!’”’ And then it proceeds to show that 
“the Agrarian” has the best of it now in 
the Canadian market, seeing that he 
sells more than 12 per cent. of all the 
things that Canada takes from us, or 20 
per cent. if we include raw cotton and 
tobacco. “Why should he,” the Manu- 
facturer asks, “have any fear of the 
Canadian producer?” Views of this kind 
coming from the very hot-bed of protec- 
tion rather take our breath away. 





The later accounts from London mag- 
nify greatly the effect of the victory of 
the Progressives at the London Council 
election. It is considered a tremen- 
dous slap in the face, particularly for 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain. 
The latter in particular raised Liberal 
wrath to boiling point by taking the 
stump in favor of the treatment of the 
election as a political struggle, and urg- 
ing people to vote for the Moderates, as 
a mark of approval of Conservative po- 
licy in imperial matters. The district in 
which he did this most vigorously roll- 
ed up a tremendous Progressive majori- 
ty. The Tories hate him so thoroughly 
that the party rather chuckles over such 
reverses. It seems to be generally ac- 
knowledged that the election has put an 
end to the Salisbury scheme of little 
municipalities. There could not be a 
better way of making the existing Coun- 
cil a small parliament, and the rival 
of that sitting at Westminster, than 
treating it as the representative of radi- 
calism in imperial politics. Besides this, 
the vote is really an answer to the ca- 
lumnies which have been put forth dur- 
ing the canvass about its administra- 
tion of municipal affairs. This is gene- 
rally acknowledged to hate been very 
good, except by the high-and-dry parti- 
sans of the West-End policy, 
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One of Carar d’Ache’s recent political 


cartoons represented the French Ad- 
miral arriving breathless in China, only 
to be confronted by a rueful John China- 
man displaying empty pockets and ex 
claiming, “You are too late. There is 
nothing left.” In the distance were 
Russian, German, and English figures 
marching off with their garnered spoils 
The new English concessions in China 
have not, perhaps, been sufficiently ap 
preciated, owing to the fear that Russia 
was getting, or was about to get, still 
better terms. But the advantages gained 
for British trade and influence are by no 
means trifling. In the first place, be 
ginning with next summer, all Chinese 
rivers are to be freely opened to British 
steamers. This means that English mer- 
chandise in English bottoms may be 
taken not merely to the treaty ports, but 
to every riverside town and station in 
the whole interior of China. The value 
of this grant is at once obvious. Then 
there were provisions guaranteeing that 
no part of the Yang-tse valley, where 
English influence has been predominant, 
should ever be alienated to any other 
Power; that the Inspector-General of 
Customs should always be an English- 
man so long as British trade in China ts 
larger than that of any other nation (it 
is now 82 per cent. of the total); and 
that a port in Hu-nan should be given 
Great Britain in two years’ time. These 
very considerable concessions show that 
England will not be outstripped in the 
commercial development of China. 





The question of getting security for 
costs for plaintiffs in libel suits has 
come into active discussion in England 
again, owing to the introduction of a 
bill dealing with the subject in the 
House of Commons by Sir John Wilcox. 
It is hardly likely, however, to pass in 
the present session. The difficulties of 
the matter were brought out recently by 
an interview between the Lord Chancel- 
lor and deputations from the Institute 
of Journalists and the Newspaper So- 
ciety. The Lord Chancellor had really 
nothing to say against the Wilcox bill, 
except that it might deprive penniless 
or bankrupt persons of redress if libel- 
led, which is, of course, a strong point. 
The London Times proposes to meet this 
by leaving discretion to the judge to 
whom application is made for the order 
for security. Let him decide whether 
the suit is frivolous or serious. The Lord 
Chief Justice did this substantially the 
other day, but too late, by laughing two 
cases out of court. But the defendant 
had already been heavily fined by having 
to pay the plaintiff's costs and his own. 
The question is becoming more and more 
serious for the newspaper world, by the 
business which has sprung up among 
speculating lawyers of watching news- 
papers in order to fasten on small bits 
of libellous news and get somebody to 
bring a libel sult on them. 
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‘“‘“READY” FOR WAR, 


In a more or less official way, the 
country was assured last week that it 
is “ready” for war, if war must come. 
Admiral Sicard at Key West, Gen. Miles, 
and the Navy Department and the Ex- 
ecutive at Washington, all were quoted 
as declaring themselves satisfied that we 
are “prepared” for the war which all 
devoutly hope may be averted. But 
what is it to be ready for war? What 
is it that the country must provide and 
endure, face and suffer, if the smoulder- 
ing flames of war, so Yong fuelled and 
fanned by rash hands, at last break 
fiercely out? 

First, of course, comes the material 
enginery of war. This is easiest of all 
to make ready, though it is, too, the 
easiest place for awful mistakes and 
cruel deceptions to occur. The French 
thought they were fully ready for war 
in 1870. Ollivier’s declaration that he 
would go into the war @ cweur léger was 
made because he trusted the assurances 
of the Minister of War that the army 
was supremely ready, down to the last 
gaiter-button. Yet the same Marshal 
Lebeeuf who had described France as 
archipréte, was in a few days sending 
frantic telegrams to Paris on account of 
the horrible confusion of the army even 
before the Germans made their lion-leap 
upon it. It is not probable that any 
such terrible awakening lies before us, 
though we must remember the new ele- 
ment of untertainty that enters into a 
naval war-—the uncertainty, that is, how 
modern battle-ships will behave in ac- 
tion. But it may fairly be said that, if 
it comes ta a race for the bottom, the 
Spanish men-of-war will get there as 
soon as ours. This whole question of 
armament, however, is but a trifle in the 
serious preparation for war. Any rich 
nation can build or buy ships and guns. 
The real difficulties of being ready for 
war lie elsewhere. 

If we are ready for war, we must be 
ready for a new unbridlijg of political 
corruption in connection with it. What 
is it that most dims the story of a 
just and necessary war like our civil 
war? It is the record of the harpies who 
fed themselves fat on the nation’s suf- 
fering. The fraudulent army contracts, 
the scamped equipment and the cheat- 
ing supplies, the swindling traders and 
the bounty-jumpers and the cotton 
frauds---these are the things that add a 
new disgrace, if not a new terror, to war. 
But it is perfectly certain that the things 
done in the green tree of the civil war 
would be nothing to what we should see 
in the dry tree of a war to free (that is, 
to annex) Cuba. The opportunities for 
a corruption which has in the meantime 
become systematized and scientific would 
be enormous. What a general unload- 
ing on the Government there would be 

what contracts with a generous mar- 
gin for all, what smuggling of tobacco, 
what stealing of sugar, what looting of 


, 
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land, what buying up of rich conces- 
sions in Cuba for a song! Every poli- 
tical corruptionist in the country would 
see wealth beyond the dreams of even 
his avarice, and would fly to Washing- 
ton (never to the front) to get his share 
of the plunder. Even if the war were 
to be righteous in intent and glorious in 
result, the page of history narrating it 
would have all these foul stains on it, 
we may be absolutely certain. 


More than this, while thus arming 
ourselves against a supposed foreign 
enemy, we should be throwing away the 
only weapons we have against the dead- 
lier foes of our own household. New 
forms of corruption would run riot in 
case of war, and the old forms would 
laugh us to scorn in recovered insolence 
and security. Who, while the war last- 
ed, could get a hearing for civil-service 
reform? Who would lift up the stan- 
dard of municipal purity, or who would 
rally to it if anybody did? Does any- 
body doubt how Platt and Croker would 
welcome war?+ No man could be more 
furious than they would be to strike off 
the shackles from Cubans, in order to 
fasten them more securely on Americans. 
It is not only laws that are silent in the 
midst of arms. Rational discussion is 
silent; reform is silent; civic questions 
are not allowed to speak; the public con- 
science is dumb. Everything that we 
have been working for during the past 
thirty years—a civilized taxation, a civi- 
lized standard of value and a currency 
system not benighted, the rescue of our 
cities from the spoiler—all this would 
have to be thrown into the fiery crucible 
of war and would come out we know not 
what. Are we “ready” for a war which 
means all that? 


But in addition to this military and 
political readiness for war, something 
else is necessary. No nation is ready 
for war unless it is morally ready. It 
must have a cause of war which its 
own conscience pronounces just, which 
will command the approval of the en- 
lightened judgment of mankind, and on 
which appeal can confidently be taken to 
the God of battles. Without this there 
is no real readiness; with it, all the rest 
can be risked and faced. In spite of 
all the corruption and the civic debauch 
which the civil war entailed, it rises 
on the whole a grand event in the life 
of our nation because it was a just war. 
But suppose we are now to have another 
war like the Mexican, of which a future 
general of our army will have to write, 
as Gen. Grant wrote of the Mexican war, 
that it was a war of unjust aggression 
—where, then, can our children hide 
their shame of their fathers? So the 
great question of all, the overlooked 
question, is, Are we morally ready for 
war with Spain? Have we a cause of 
war so clear, so loftily imperative that 
all the hideousness of carnage and the 
fearful blow to civic progress must be 
hazarded in order to vindicate humanity 


_appeared. 





and righteousness? We do not say that 
such a cause of war may not appear 
later, but we do say that it has not yet 
The moral cause enlisting 
the moral sense of this people for a 
war with Spain has not been presented. 
Until it is presented, let the President 
and all in authority at Washington be 
well assured that their “ready” is but 
the wicked “ready” of the duellist, pre- 
pared to risk and take life needlessly. 








KING GEORGE; KING MATTHEW. 


“It is often a question, to me, whether we 
live in a republic or a monarchy. One hun- 
dred and twenty-two years ago we threw off 
the yoke of King George, but to-day we 
find the yoke of King Matthew more un- 
bearable. If the people of the State knew 
their strength and their power, now is the 
time to dethrone King Matthew First.” 

Thus spoke Rudolph Blankenburg, a 
prominent citizen of Pennsylvania, after 
a speech by John Wanamaker in Lan- 
caster last week. The indignant out- 
burst was fully justified by what Mr. 
Wanamaker had said. No such picture 
of tyranny, under the forms of democ- 
racy, in an American State, was ever be- 
fore drawn; and everybody knew that 
every word was true, because it was the 
confession of a man who has always sup- 
ported King Matthew, who, in his own 
words, “from my boyhood to this day 
have never voted any other than the 
Republican ticket, neither have I 
scratched it or bolted it”—even when, 
in 1890, the monarch named that offen- 
sive tool, Delamater, for Governor. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s picture of the ty- 
ranny which all these years he has been 
helping to saddle upon the people of 
Pennsylvania, deserves the attention of 
the whole country. We have space to 
reproduce only a few of the boldest 
strokes of the artist. “Corruption is at 
its worst,” said Mr. Wanamaker, “and 
the commercialism of politics is the chief 
characteristic of Pennsylvania.” Turn- 
ing for a parallel to the period of Rome’s 
decadence, he recalled that in “the fourth 
century of Rome, in the time of the Em- 
peror Theodosius, Hellebicus was Master 
ofthe Forces and Ceesarius was Count of 
the Offices”; and declared that “in the 
nineteenth century M. S. Quay is Count 
of the Offices, and W. H. Andrews, Prince 
of Lexow, is Master of the Forces in 
Pennsylvania, and we have come through 
the iron age and the silver age to the 
worst of all ages, the degraded, evil age 
of conscienceless, debauched politics.” 
Assuring his hearers that they need not 
go away from home to be convinced of 
this, he said: 

“In our city [Philadelphia] the air to-day 
is full of councilmanic recrimination. What 
is the truth about your own county? Wit- 
ness the scenes here this week of trains 
loading and unloading from all parts of the 
county, and strange men lying around to 
get money to be carried off for distribution 
to tempt their neighbors; desperate men— 
criminals in the eyes of the law—cheating 
your leaders, and, worse, cheating them- 
selves, as they will fiad in the final account. 
ing.”’ 
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Devoting himself for a moment spe- 
fically tothe county in which he spoke, 
Mr. Wanamaker pointed out that, by 
the multiplication of indictments, the 
District Attorney has multiplied his fees 
far beyond the joint salaries of both the 
Judges; that a Clerk of the Courts has 
managed to swell his income beyond the 
salary of the Vice-President of the Unit- 
ed States; that the administration of 
justice before the Magistrates has de- 
generated into organized raids on the 
county treasury; and that the county 
tax-rate has just been increased, and 
for 1898 will be heavier than at any time 
during the present decade. He proceed- 
ed: 


“I am told that the most shameless cor- 
ruption of voters attends every important 
primary election, and men sell their politi- 
cal birthright for less than a mess of pot- 
tage. Voters are corruptly influenced or 
forcibly coerced to do ‘the bidding of the 
bosses, and thus forge the fetters of po- 
litical vassalage on the freemen of the Old 
Guard. School directors, supervisors, as- 
sessors, constables, and magistrates, and 
the whole machinery of local government, 
are involved and dominated by this ac- 
cursed system. As, in the early part of the 
century, national legislation and the exe- 
cution of the laws were dominated by the 
slave power, so, at the close of the same 
century, State and county, city and town- 
ship affairs are dominated by the boss pow- 
er. I am told that political promises have 
been made this weck, in your county, which 
will cost the taxpayers tens of thousands 
of dollars, solely for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating the power of the bosses, to elect a 
Quay Legislature and a Quay delegation to 
the State convention.” 


Mr. Wanamaker told the people of 
Lancaster County that they not only 
have just raised their tax-rate, but wili 
have to raise it again, because of the 
ever-increasing expenses of their reck- 
less and defiant rings, and he asserted 
that what is true of one county is true 
of many other counties. “Who can tell 
the plain story of the last Legislature?” 
he asked, and he thus opened the answer 
to his own question: 


“The stream cannot rise higher than its 
source.’ The genius that selected and di- 
rected the Pennsylvania Legislature of ‘97, 
moulded and shaped it, and proudly and 
publicly proclaimed absolute ownership of 
it, has gone into written history. Its record 
of promises broken and party pledges 
ignored; its abuse of public trust, and insa- 
tiable desire for public plunder; of legisla- 
tion born of injustice, iniquity, and crime, 
driven through under the ‘whip and spur’ of 
the Boss; of Trusts fostered and protected, 
and legitimate commercial interests as- 
saulted; of placing the brewery paramount 
to the school-house, and the interests of beer 
preéminent over the crying demands of cha- 
rity and popular education, bear distinctly 
the character and indelible imprint of its 
master spirit.” 


Mr. Wanamaker set forth in detail the 
offences of the lawmakers, from the loss 
of nearly a month at the opening of 
the session “‘by the presiding officers of 
the Senate and House delaying the ap- 
pointment of the seventy-eight standing 
committees, that choice chairmanships 
and places might be found to reward the 
voters for the machine’s candidate for 
United States Senator.” We cannot fol- 
low him at length here, but we must 
quote his remark that “the Legislature 





of 97 was not worse than its predeces- 
sors have been under the same control” 
predecessors, by the way, that he him- 
self always helped to elect. 


The scandal of the State Treasury 
was set forth in all its enormity. “For 
fifteen years,” said Mr. Wanamaker, “the 
control of the office of State Treasurer 
has been the citadel of Senator Quay's 
power; it is believed to have yielded an- 
nually a campaign fund of not less than 
$100,000, mortgaging influential bank- 
ers, and affording unlimited credit to 
borrow vast sums for personal cam- 
paigns, and exhibiting incumbents en. 
tering upon the office of State Treasurer 
poor, and on a $5,000 salary in two 
years retiring with a competency.” To 
give a better conception of the great 
loss sustained by the State, he quoted 
the Treasurer’s official monthly state- 
ment, bearing date of July 1, 1893, dur- 
ing the height of the panic, which show- 
ed a balance of $8,123,747.69 in favored 
State banks paying no interest to the 
State, while he was obliged to pay a 
premium of 3 per cent. for cash with 
which to pay wages. To show to what 
extent the fund is manipulated for po- 
litical purposes, Mr. Wanamaker said 
that “a Philadelphia bank capitalized 
at $150,000, a private institution [the 
People’s Bank], whose president is 
Quay’s old lieutenant, has continuously 
carried a deposit ranging from $300,000 
to $1,200,000, while school districts are 
waiting in vain for school money long 
past due”; and he noted the interesting 
fact that the People’s Bank is the first 
place that Senator Quay visits when he 
goes to Philadelphia. 


The victory of beer over education 
must be cited. The Legislature had been 
so extravagant, for’ the benefit of the 
King’s retainers, that toward the end 
of the session he issued orders to save 
money by reducing the appropriations 
for schools, and $1,000,000 was subtract- 
ed from the usual grant. “It was a 
question,” said Mr. Wanamaker, “be- 
tween schools and saloons, books and 
breweries—and beer won. The Quay 
people had agreed to protect the brew- 
ers, and they killed the Bliss beer bills.” 
Nor do the schools alone suffer. Mr. 
Wanamaker stated that there is insuffi- 
cient accommodation for the insane poor 
in existing buildings; that on the stone 
floors and corridors of these buildings 
several thousand of the poor, chronic 
sufferers are scattered about in the most 
wretched way; and that the failure 
promptly to provide appropriated money 
and proper places for the insane poor 
adopted by the State will turn the 
county poor-houses into mad-houses. 

Mr. Wanamaker expressed the opinion 
that “a large part of the nearly 6,000,000 
of Pennsylvanians are tired of the ring 
rule, and unwilling to submit tamely to 
the surrender of State affairs to Quay 
and W. H. Andrews; that the State is 
too young to go out of business alto- 
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gether for herself; that we are ready for 
another Declaration of Independence.” 
This may be so. But King George's 
sway over the colonists would never 
have been broken if they had assurea 
the monarch that, much as they disliked 
him, they would submit after “freeing 
their minds.” 


TEN YEARS OF FEDERAL RAIL 


WAY REGULATION. 


Prof. H. C. Adams, the Secretary and 
Statistician of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, publishes in the Atlantic 
Vonthly for April an article on the work 
of the commission since its creation in 
1887. The object of the article is to di- 
rect the attention of the public to the 
necessity for more legislation by Con- 
gress, in order to give the commission 
greater powers; and the practical ques- 
tion presented by it is, Does Mr. Adams 
make out his case? Are greater powers 
needed, and if so, what are they? We 
shall endeavor to explain what light the 
article throws on this question. ’ 

The interstate-commerce act was pase- 
ed for only one reason, namely, because 
the decisions of the courts held that the 
Constitution allows Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce, while the States 
have sole jurisdiction over transporta- 
tion within their borders. In the fifteen 
years preceding the passage of the inter- 
state-commerce act, numerous State 
commissions had been created in the va- 
rious States, with authority of some sort 
over railroads; in 1887 Congress under- 
took the supervision of interstate busi- 
ness. But Congress, in its act, imitated 
at many points the previous State legis- 
lation. This, indeed, it could not fail 
to do, inasmuch as the objects in view 
were the same—-to exercise some control 
over rates, to prevent injustice in rates, 
to insure publicity, accessibility, and 
uniformity in charges and accounts. We 
have read with great care Prof. Adams's 
résumé, as we have read many reports 
of State railway commissions during the 
past twenty-five years, in order to see 
what he makes out to have been the 
actual effect of this legislation, and of 
the work of the commission under it, 
and we must frankly say that, except 
in one particular, we can find no de- 
finite claim made and supported by evi- 
dence that anything whatever has been 
accomplished. Indeed, his article is in 
the main an assertion that nothing has 
been accomplished because the commis- 
sion has not had enough power. This 
is because “the courts have thought 
it necessary” to deny certain authority 
claimed by the commission, and because 
Congress “has not shown itself jealous 
for the dignity of the administrative 
body which it created.” What new pow- 
ers are demanded is left to be inferred 
rather than stated. 

Before going any further, it is worth 
while to say that the powers already 
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conferred upon the commission are on 
their face very extensive. The act pro- 
hibits all “unjust and unreasonable” 
rates, makes unlawful every “unjust dis- 
crimination” and “undue preference,” 
forbids the receipt of greater compensa- 
tion for transportation of passengers and 
property, under like conditions, for a 
shorter than for a longer distance, and 
all “pooling” of earnings between com- 
peting railroads, The penalties for vio- 
lations of the act extend to a fine of 
$5,000 and imprisonment for two years 
for each offence. Extensive as these 
powers are, however, it is quite apparent 
from Mr. Adams’s review that they are 
inadequate to the purposes he has in 
mind, for his account of what the com- 
mission has accomplished is pitiful in- 
deed. Its opinions fill five volumes of 
reports, and as a specimen of its labors 
we are given a half-page of opinions 
which are mentioned as “fairly typical.” 
The first three are as follows: 

‘It has been decided that a just schedule 
of rates will not tend to destroy the na- 
tural advantages for the production and 
sale of goods possessed by localities; but in 
judging of local advantages, care must be 
taken not to confound those that are arti- 
ficial with those that are natural. Not only 
must a just schedule of rates rest on a 
just base, but the relative rates on com- 
petitive articles must be such as not to dis- 
turb the natural order of competition. A 
just schedule of rates will conform to the 


competitive equities that exist between 
goods shipped at “different stages in the pro- 


* cess of their manufacture.” 


It is obvious that such decisions are 
mere abstract propositions which might 
be evolved from one’s inner conscious- 
ness ad libitum, without any act of 
Congress or commission. They have no 
force; they cannot lower or alter rates 
by the value of a cent, and are couched 
in such vague language as to apply to 
almost any conceivable state of facts. 
They are little more than mere words. 
After examining them, the reader is 
quite ready to agree with the writer 
when he says substantially that, beyond 
securing publicity, uniformity, and ac- 
cessibility of charges and accounts, the 
act has accomplished little or nothing. 
So far as the criminal machinery of the 
act is concerned—the main hope of its 
promotors—he expressly declares that it 
“can never be effectively administered.” 
The evidence produced also shows 
that there is no doubt as to the quarter 
in which the obstacles to the enforce- 
ment of the act have appeared. It is in 
the judicial decisions of the federal 
courts which have been made from time 
to time. In these it has been decided 
that the Investigations of the commis- 
sion are not final as to matters of fact, 
and thatthe commission cannot prescribe 
rates, 

Mr. Adams seems to be under the 
impression that these obstacles can be 
readily overcome if Congress makes up 
its mind to uphold the dignity of the 
commission. But here he makes the 
mistake which so many make of ima- 
gining that the United States, its busi- 





ness, and the liberty, property, and 
contracts of its citizens, are at the mercy 
of Congress. Fortunately, they are not. 
Very fortunately for us, no way has yet 
been found of getting rid of the control 
of the courts over legislation intrusted 
to them by the Constitution. If it were 
not for this, Congress could, no doubt, 
do what it has been the aim of railway 
commissioners to do for twenty-five 
years—fix rates or decide upon their jus- 
tice as fixed, and determine what profit, 
if any, capital should derive from rail- 
way investments. But the courts have 
thus far proved, and, we believe, will 
for ever prove. an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. So long as they do their duty, 
they will continue-to hold that neither 
Congress nor any commission under it 
can exercise, under the forms of a judi- 
cial inquiry, any arbitrary or despotic 
power whatever. \*The attempt to regu- 
late the interstate business of railways 
has broken down, just as the State at- 
tempts broke down; because it is op- 
posed to the supreme law of this coun- 
try, which, by the agency of the courts, 
guarantees to every man—and to every 
corporation—the right to manage his 
own business. When the Constitution 
says that no one shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, and property without “due 
process of law,” it means, without what 


ithe courts say is due process of law, as- 


certained through judicial inquiry. Con- 
sequently, the time will never come 
when a political or administrative body 
will be allowed ‘to fix rates and decide 
that they are “just.” Until our system 
of civilization disappears, what is just 
will be determined by a court of justice 
according to principles laid down by 
judges, and not by Legislatures or 
their delegates. The Nebraska freight- 
rate decision, made the other day, em- 
phasizes this principle, which lies at 
the bottom @ our system of govern- 
ment. When the Populists have 
remodelled the Constitution, the sources 
of their public law will be in just such 
speculations as underlie Mr. Adams’s 
suggestion for a removal of the obstacles 
in the way of the commission. A Bryan 
unhampered by the Supreme Court could 
solve railway problems as fast as Mr. 
Adams could state them. 








TAXATION OF PERSONAL FRO. 
PERT Y. 

The recent report of the Massachu- 
setts Tax Commiesion and the more re- 
cent speech of ex-President Harrison at 
Chicage have set on foot a very pro- 
fitable discussion. ‘The bill now pending 
at Albany for the appointment of a tax 
commission in this State took its rise 
earlier than either of these publications, 
but the general interest in it has been 
much enhanced by them. Gov. Pingree 
of Michigan has called a special session 
of the Legislature of that State to con- 
sider the subject of taxation of railroad, 
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express, telegraph, and telephone com- 
panies. The Detroit Free Press considers 
the Governor’s call a part of his political 
campaign for reélection, and this seems 
to be tacitly conceded by the Detroit 
Tribune, although the latter holds -that 
the Governor’s action is founded upon a 
substantial public need. 


At the bottom of all the agitation on 
these subjects lies the fact that personal 
property does not bear tts just , propor- 
tion of the public burdens. Coupled with 
this is the fact, demonstrated a thousand 
times in this country and abroad, that 
the “general-property tax” cannot be en- 
forced justly and_equally. By general- X 
property tax is meant the system under 
which each man is required to pay taxes 
in proportion to his means, , réal and per- 
sonal. That each man should do so is 
gh accepted maxim in law and morals. 
That no machinery has ever been de- 
vised to enforce such a.tax, has been 
proved so often that it is-now the opi- 
nion of the best and most impartial in- 
vestigators that it never can be, ‘and that 
recourse must be had to other means to 
reach the same result. The Massachu- 
setts Commission, it will be remember- 
ed, recommends as a substitute for the 
general-property tax a taxon the-restal / 
value of dwellings as_peing’“the best 
outward indication’ of the s of the, 
occupier—a system siGommedded by the 
Wélls-Dodge-Cuyler Commission | ‘in this 
State twenty-five years ago, and one 
which has been actually ip operation in 
France for fifty years. 


There is a general concurrence of opi- 
nion among economists that the actual 
value of personal property is at least 
equal to the value of real al estate in the 
entire country—and this is certainly so 
in the Eastern States. Yet it is a fact 
that the amount of taxes collected from 
personal property for State and munici- 
pal purposes has been- declining for 
twenty or thirty years, while everybody 
knows that the actual _ value of such \ 
property has been eno rmously” incfeas- 
ing. Thus the amount of pe pro- 
perty on the assessment -rolis in the 
State of New York in the year 1871 was 
$452,607,732. Im 1886 it had fallen to 
$335,898,389. A more striking proof of 
the laxity of the assessment of personal 
property is furnished in the last report 
of the State Comptroller, from which it 
appears that 107 decedent estates were 
appraised in the surrogates’ courts, . at 
$215,891,568, while the appraisal .of the 
same estates for taxable purposes had 
been only $3,471,418. A large part of 
this discrepancy must have consisted of 
corporate securities taxable’ directly by 
the State, and therefore justly exempted 
from the general-property tax; but that 
there was still a large residue unac- 
counted for cannot be doubted. This is 
made apparent by the fact that in the 
wealthy county of Westchester the pro- 
portion of personal property to real on 
the assessment rolls was only 3 3-10 per 
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cent., and in the whole State was only 
12 6-10 per cent. The widest variations 
are found in the different counties and 
in the different towns of the same coun- 
ty, where the outward evidences of 
wealth are the same. “In some locali- 
ties,’ says the Comptroller, “personal 
property escapes taxation entirely.” 


New York is not’ peculiar in this re- 
spect. In New Jersey the proportion of 
personal property to realty paying taxes 
is 17 4-10 per cent., in Illinois it is 17 
per cent., in Indiana 26 per cent., in 
Massachusetts 22 7-10 per cent., in Penn- 
sylvania 208-10 per cent. By this is 
meant that/ the whole amount collected 
from personal property for State and 
municipal purposes, including the taxes 
levied on corporations directly, is only 
the percentage named in the several 
States. But the injustice does not end 
here. Some persons and corporations 
pay more than they ought to under ap 
equitable system, because they are par- . 
ticularly exposed to the scrutiny of the 
assessors. Banks come under this cate- 
gory, also the estates of decedents in 
course of settlement, and personal pro- 
perty in the hands of trustees who have 
no motive to conceal what they hold for 
the benefit of others. In this category 
come widows and orphans, who notori- 
ously pay far more than their jun» 
proportion under the general-property 
tax. 


A late contribution to the literature of } 
taxation, and one of high merit, is a 
book entitled ‘Taxation for State Pur- 
poses in Pennsylvania,’ by Frank Mar- 
shall Eastman, a @ember of the staff 
of the Auditor-General of that State. 
Mr. Eastman is a firm believer in the 
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and of its milaiies value and pean reas 
ness as a part of the system. 

The bill pending at Albany for a tax 
commission will undoubtedly become a 
law. It is to be hoped that the Com- 
missioners appointed under it may be 
men who have made a reputation as 
economists and practical administrators, 
who will be able to show us how the 
existing inequalities in taxation may be 
avoided, and how personal property may 
be made to pay its fair share of the pub- 
lic burdens. As for the “general-prop- 
erty tax,” it ought to be strickén out of 
the statute book as non-enforceable. 


CHARAVAY’S LAFAYETTE.—IL 


PaRIs, March 10, 1898. 

The forced return of Louis XVI. from Ver- 
sailles to the Tuileries was in reality the be- 
ginning of the Revolution. Lafayette had 
been named commander of the troops in and 
around Paris. He entered into relations with 
Mirabeau, though he had no esteem for his 
eharacter and his morality. Mirabeau, on his 
side, had only a mediocre idea ef the intel- 
lectual capacity of Lafayette; but he was 
obliged to reckon with the General's popu- 
larity, which was immense at that time. 
Count de la Marck was their common friend, 
and tried to unite them in the interest of the 
monarchy. Gouverneur Morris and Talley- 
rend also played a part in the negotiations 


4 wich took place between them, with various 
I 


ations. Morris warned Lafayette against 
the dangers of an alliance with Mirabeau; cu- 
riously enough, Talleyrand, who was still 
Bishop of Autun, spoke to’ Lafayette in the 
same vein. These negotiations came to an 
end when the Assembly passed a decree for- 
bidding its members to enter the cabinet. 
There could be no longer any talk of a La- 
fayette-Mirabeau cabinet. Their relations 
came to a close, and, at a dinner given by 
Morris, Lafayette freely expressed his opin- 
ion of Mirabeau, calling him ‘“‘an active and 
clever coquin.”” Some time afterwards, he 
refused to enter into fresh @§gotiations with 
him, and said to his friends: ‘I neither like 
him nor esteem him; nor do I fear him: I do 
not see why I should try to have an under- 
standing with him.’’ Lafayette often asked 
himself afterwards whether he had not done 
wrong to disdain the repeated offers of Mira- 
beau; eloquence is a great power in public 
assemblies, and Mirabeau was the most elo- 
He belonged, as did 
Lafayette himself, to the French nobility; 
they were both very well placed to serve as a 
sort of connecting link between the old ré- 
gime and the new order of things, which was 
the début of a constitutional government. 
The history of the relations of Lafayette 
and Mirabeau is certainly one of the most 
interesting portions of M. Charavay’s work. 
The author has used the valuable corre- 
spondence between Mirabeau and Lamarck. 
Mirabeau’s insistence is striking. 


“Oh, M. Lafayette,” he says in a letter, 
“Richeliew.was against the nation for the 
court, and though Richelieu did much harm 
to the public liberties, he did much good to 
the monarchy. Be a Richelieu against the 
court for the nation, and you will rebuild 
the monarchy and consolidate at the same 
time the public liberties. But Richelieu 

Capuchin Joseph; have also your 
‘Eminence grise,’.or else you will lose your- 
self without saving us. Your great quali- 
ties have need of my impulsion; my im- 
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pulsion has need of your great qualities 
do not believe the littl men who, for 
petty considerations, by petty mancuvres 
try to make us useless to each other. Don't 
you see that you ought to marry me and be 
lieve in me all the more because your stu 
pid partisans try to push me aside’ Ah! 
you are unfaithful to your destiny!"’ 


This written eloquence had not much ef 
fect. Lafayette probably took the compa 


rison of himself with Richelieu as a bit of 
irony. We can, nevertheless, only regret 
from an historical point of view, that twe 


forces which together might have prevented 
much evil, found themselves disunited by a 
sort of fatality. 

Lafayette’s popularity was at its height in 
1790, at the moment of the great Festival of 
the Federation. He was the true hero of 
this festival. The fédérés of the provinces 
kissed his hands, his boots, the harness of 


his horse, and the horse itself, and M. 
Charavay reproduces in his book a popular 
engraving of the time, in which Lafayette 
is represented near the altar of the Federa- 
tion, by the side of the Kfng. Mirabeau 


foresaw that this popularity could not last. 
“Popular risings are wine to M. de Lafay- 
ette.” “It is possible that the shame of 
tolerating an insurrection beside an army of 
thirty thousand men will oblige M. de La- 


fayette some day to fire on the people.” 
The day came which brought this terrible 
necessity. On Sunday, July 17, 1791, La- 


fayette had to proclaim martial law, and the 
troops fired on the people ingthe Champ de 


Mars. M. Charavay coolly says that 
“Lafayette’s popularity was definitively 
lost in this useless bloodshed’; but we 


must remember that M. Charavay belongs 
to a school which, though it pretends to his 
torical impartiality, has great difficulty in 
criticising anything in the Revolution and 
its actors. What was called the ‘massacre’ 
of the Champ de Mars took place after the 
flight to Varennes and the-return of the King 
to Paris and to the Tuileries, escorted by 
Lafayette and the National Guards. 

The National Assembiy separated on the 
0th of September, 1791, and Lafayette, 
thinking that his work had come to an end, 
resolved to imitate Washington and retire. 
He left for Chavaniac, in Auvergne; but 
rumors of impending war forced him to leave 
his retreat. He was placed at the head of an 
army of 50,000 men; Rochambeau and Luck- 
ner commanded two other corps. At Metz, 
on the Belgian frontier, Lafayette was as 
much occupied with the news of Paris as 
with the command of his troops; he had 
sometimes to go to Paris and take part in 
the political deliberations. He tried to play 
the réle of a moderator and arbiter between 
the parties; but passions were already too 
strong, and he was denounced on all sides 
as a traiter and an enemy. 

The revolution of the 10th of August, 17 
was the end of ali his hopes and aspirations; 
it was a fatal blow to the cause of constitu- 
tional monarchy. Lafayette heard of it at 
Sedan, and bad to announce to his troops 
that the King had been deposed. He pass- 
ed them in review and asked them to take 
the oath to “the nation, the law, and the 
King.” He was assuming the position of a 
constitutional general, and stood by tho 
monarchy in the abstract, though the King 
had momentarily been deprived of his au- 
thority. The executive council appointed by 
the Assembly after the 10th of August or- 
dered him to surrender the command of the 
army of the North to Dumouriez, and sum- 
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moned him to Paris; he was accused of high 
treason and his arrest ordered. He was, 
on the 19th of August, at Bouillon, where he 
found Alexandre Lameth; he resolved to 
leave France, and was followed by twenty- 
one officers of his staff. He was arrested, 
with his companions, at Rochefort, a little 
town in the neighborhood of Liége, by the 
Austrian sentries, and conducted to Namur 
and afterwards to Nivelles. He wished to 
retire first to England, and wrote to his wife 
to join him there, and to settle afterwards 
in America, where he was “sure to find a 
liberty which existed no longer in France.” 


The French refugees were treated as pri- 
soners, in violation of the law of nations; 
the aides-de-camp of Lafayette were kept 
in the citadel of Antwerp; Lafayette, La- 
tour-Maubourg, Alexandre Lameth, and Bu- 
reaux de Pusy were transferred to Arlon. 
They were looked upon as great criminals, 
as they had all four been members of the 
Constituent Assembly, which had inaugu- 
rated the French Revolution and deprived 
Louis XVI. of his power, and were held as 
hostages, answerable for the lives of the 
King and Queen of France. Lafayette was 
transferred to Wesel, where he remained in 
the strictest captivity, and afterwards to 
Magdeburg and to Neisse in _ Silesia, 
where he arrived on the 16th of January, 
1794. He was afterwards delivered to the 
Austrians and conducted to Olmiitz, where 
a daring but futile attempt was made to 
rescue him by Justus Erich Bollmann, as- 
sisted by an American, Francis Kinlock 
Huger. Madame de Lafayette was inces- 
sant in her efforts to mitigate his captivity. 
She corresponded with Gouverneur Morris, 
with Washington. Washington and Morris 
behaved with the greatest generosity with 
regard to her, but could not do anything for 
Lafayette himself. She succeeded finally in 
obtaining an audience from the Emperor of 
Austria and an authorization to be allowed 
to share with her daughters the captivity of 
her husband. She joined him in October, 1795. 


Lafayette was never forgotten during his 
hard captivity. It is due to the memory of 
Washington to say that he was constantly 
faithful to the Frenchman who had stood 
by him in the trial hour of the American 
republic. Madame de Staél, who, with all 
her imperfections, possessed a noble and 
generous nature, Fox, Sheridan, and many 
others may be cited among those who pro- 
tested against the prolonged captivity of La- 
fayette, The French Directory charged Gen. 
Bonaparte to ask of the Austrian Government 
the release of the prisoners of Olmiitz. Bona- 
parte and Clarke specified in a note given to 
the German plenipotentiary that the prison- 
ers should not, for the time being, reside in 
France or in Italy. It was, in consequence, 
agreed that the captives should be delivered 
to the American Consul at Hamburg. La- 
fayette and his companions left Olmititz on 
the 19th of September, 1797, and arrived in 
Hamburg on the 4th of October, by way of 
Dresden and Leipzig. They were received by 
the American Consul, Parish, and in deliver- 
ing them the Austrian agent declared that 
the Empress had set them at liberty out of 
consideration for the United States. 


Lafayette, freed after six years of the 
hardest captivity, was still an exile from 
his country. His estates in Brittany had 
been sold, like the estates of the é6migrés: 
He had incurred debts. He took up his 
residence with his family (as did Latour- 
Maubourg and his family) at a chateau near 
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Wittmoldt, in Schleswig-Holstein, and wrote 
his ‘Souvenirs en sortant de prison,’ which 
have been published in his Memoirs. They 
are important documents for the history of 
the constitutional party. Lafayette blames 
with energy the condemnation of Louis 
XVI., the executions of the Terrorist pe- 
riod; he is very severe on the Jacobins—on 
Danton, whom he accuses of venality, on 
Robespierre, and all the Mountain. 

Lafayette established himself afterwards 
at Vianen, near Utrecht. M. Charavay gives 
minute details of the life which he led there. 
He prophesied the great fortune of Bona- 
parte: ‘‘As for Bonaparte, he is the Con- 
stable of the Conventional party; he can be- 
come the master of France. He is probably 
the man whom Sieyés and his friends are 
waiting for, as the man who took part in 
the siege of Toulon, in the events of Vendé- 
miaire, who stands well with Barras, Tal- 
lien, Fréron,and is not embarrassing to scru- 
tinize. His halo of glory gives him immense 
advantages.””’ This was written while Bona- 
parte was in Egypt. After his return, La- 
fayette writes: ‘“‘The moment is very favora- 
ble for Bonaparte. His desire ought 
to be that the Republic should establish itself 
on a solid basis of liberty and of justice. 
Perhaps he desires to be made President for 
life. I should approve of this arrangement; 
it would be an interesting experiment to 
make.’’ Mme. de Lafayette saw Bonaparte 
in Paris, and was well received. A few days 
afterwards Lafayette received the news of 
the coup d’état of the Eighteenth Brumaire, 
and from the hands of a friend a passport 
under a fictitious name. He started imme- 
diately for Paris, where he arrived in No- 
vember, 1799. He announced his arrival to 
Sieyés and to Bonaparte, who did not con- 
ceal his anger on hearing of this sudden re- 
turn. Talleyrand and Regnault de St.-Jean 
d’Angély advised Lafayette to return to Hol- 
land; he refused to do so, and went to reside 
at the chateau of La Grange (now inhabited 
by the Marquis de Lasteyrie, one of his de- 
scendants). It was at La Grange that he 
heard with great grief of the death of Gen. 
Washington. ‘The pair of finely wrought 
steel pistols ken from the enemy in the 
Revolutionary war,’’ which Washington left 
him in his will, are still preserved at La 
Grange. 

For a while Lafayette gave himself en- 
tirely to agricultural pursuits; he became 
a gentleman farmer of Brie. Bonaparte’s 
anger was not of long duration; he gave a 
lieutenancy in the Hussars to the son of 
Lafayette. Talleyrand offered Lafayette the 
embassy to the United States, which he re- 
fused, being determined, for the time, to 
live in complete retirement. 








FRANKLIN AND THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


LONDON, February, 1898. 


In connection with one of his earlier con- 
tributions to the Royal Society, Franklin 
says, in his delightful Autobiography: “One 
paper which I wrote for Mr. Kinnersley, on 
the sameness of Lightning with Electricity, I 
sent to Dr. Mitchel, an acquaintance of mine, 
and one of the members also of that society, 
who wrote me word that it had been read, 
but was laughed at by the connoisseurs.” 
Franklin then proceeds to tell how amply 
the Royal Society had made amends for its 
early slighting of him by its subsequent 
handsome recognition. In1748, John Mitchell, 
M.D.,appearsonthe published list of Fellows. 








The result of the statement so made to 
Franklin and his own record of it in the 
Autobiography has been the reproduction 
by biographers, one after the other, of the 
reflection upon the Royal Society that it 
had slighted the philosopher at the outset 
of his scientific career. If, however, con- 
firmation of Mitchell's statement can be 
found elsewhere, it is not forthcoming in the 
records of the Society itself. An examina- 
tion of the minutes of the Council, of the 
Journal of the general meetings of the Fel- 
lows, and of the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Society, fails to give any support to 
the allegation of Mitchell. What those re- 
cords do show, let us note. 

On the 21st of January, 1748 (N. S.), Wil- 
liam Watson, afterwards Sir William, read 
a paper to the Royal Society upon ‘Some 
Further Inquiries into the Nature and Prop- 
erties of Electricity.”” In his essay, Watson 
mentioned that Collinson had received a pa- 
per concerning electricity from “an inge- 
nious gentleman, Mr. Franklin, a friend of 
his in Pennsylvania.” Watson (who had an- 
nounced the theory of Positive and Nega- 
tive Electricity, subsequently elaborated by 
Franklin) mentioned that Franklin’s paper, 
which was dated June, 1747, had been lately 
perused by him, “by favour of our most 
worthy President.’” He went on to observe 
that though Franklin had made his experi- 
ments with a tube instead of a globe, the 
difference in results was in no way ma. 
terial. Watson quoted at length from Frank- 
lin’s paper, and remarked that, owing to 
the distance at which Franklin was living, 
the latter could not possibly have been ac- 
quainted with what had been observed in 
England. Franklin seemed, said Watson, 
“very conversant in this part of Natural 
Philosophy.”’ 

On the 6th of June, 1751, Watson read 
“An Account of Mr. Benjamin Franklin’s 
Treatise, lately published, entitled ‘Experi- 
ments and Observations on Electricity, made 
at Philadelphia, in America.’’’ Watson ob- 
served that while he differed from him on 
some points, he thought that scarcely any 
one was better acquainted with the subject 
of electricity than Franklin. 

On the 14th of November, 1751, a letter 
from Franklin, dated Philadelphia, June 20, 
1751, addressed to Peter Collinson, céncern- 
ing the effects of lightning, was read before 
the Royal Society. On the 2ist of December, 
1752, another letter from Franklin (dated at 
Philadelphia, October 1, 1752), also addressed 
to Collinson, was read. On the 18th of De- 
cember, 1755, there were two communica- 
tions from Franklin. One was upon “Blec- 
trical Experiments made in pursuance of 
those by Mr. Canton, dated December 3, 
1753; with explanations by Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin,’””’ communicated by Peter Collin- 
son. This was dated Philadelphia, March 14, 
1755. The other was an ‘‘Extract of a letter 
concerning Electricity, from Mr. B. Franklin, 
to Mons. Delibard, inclosed in a letter to Mr. 
Peter Collinson.” ‘The date of this was June 
29, 1755. 

In connection with the papers above men- 
tioned there is nothing on record at Burling- 
ton House, the home of the Royal Society, to 
confirm the alleged slighting of Franklin. 
On the other hand, there are the following 
notes of appreciation: 

The Council met on the 15th of November, 
1758, under the Presidency of the Earl of 
Macclesfield. The Minutes record that— 


“The Strong Box was unlocked, and one of 
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the Gold Medals taken out, in order to the 
giving it to the person on whom the Coun- 
cil shall bestow the prize for this year, pur- 
suant to the Will of Sir Godfrey Copley, Ba- 
ronet, and the remaining medals were locked 
up in the box. 

“The Council, in regard they had then no 
copy of the aforesaid will, adjourned the 
consideration of the bestowing this Prize to 
the next meeting.” 


At its meeting, on the 20th of the same 
month, the Council ‘‘ordered on a Balot that 
the Prize Medal in consequence of Sir God- 
frey Copley’s benefaction, be bestowed on 
Benjamin Franklin of Philadelphia, Esq., 
for his curious Experiments in Electricity, 
and that his name be engraven on the said 
medal.”’ 

The handsome terms in which the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, the scientific 
Earl of Macclesfield, spoke of Franklin's 
services to science, in his address to the Fel- 
lows at the annual meeting on the 30th of 
November, 1753, are recorded in the Society's 
Journal. Jared Sparks has reprinted Lord 
Macclesfield’s encomium in Volume V. of 
the Works of Benjamin Franklin, publish- 
ed at Boston in 1837. 

At a meeting of the Council on July 15, 
1756, ‘““Mr. Watson moved that the name of 
Mr. Benjamin Franklin, who hag deserved 
so highly of the Society, and whose affairs 
oblige him to reside at Philadelphia, be in- 
serted in the Lists before his admission, and 
without any Fee,or other payment to the So- 
ciety, and that such name be continued in 
the Lists, so long as he shall continue to re- 
side abroad. Which upon a Ballot was 
carried in the affirmative, nemine contra- 
dicente.”’” Accordingly, Franklin’s name ap- 
peared in the List of Fellows published in 
1757. In the List for 1760, the letters LL.D. 
follow the name. In the List for 1767, 
the Council includes, “Benjamin Franklin, 
LL.D., 8. Gotting. Soc.” 

Among the papers preserved at Burlington 
House are some letters from Franklin to his 
friend Canton. These, with the permission 
of the Council of the Royal Society, are 
now published for the first time in the 
Nation. The original spelling has been 
faithfully reproduced. D. D. 





Ms LETTERS FROM THE CANTON COLLECTION. 


DEAR &1R, Dr. Priestly left these Specimens 
of the Circles with me to be produc’d to the 
Society. As I cannot be there this Evening, 
when I understand the Paper is to be read, I 
enclose them to you,—Those that look at them 
should be caution’d not to rub them, lest they 
should be defac’d before the Company have all 
had a Sight of them. I am, Yours, &c., 

(Signed) B. FRANKLIN. 

March 9,—68. 

PHILADA., March 14, 1764. 

DEAR SiR, When I left London I promis’d 
myself the Pleasure of a regular Correspon- 
dence with you and some others of the inge- 
nious Gentlemen that compos’d our Club. But 
after so long an Absence from my Family and 
Affairs, I found, as you will easily conceive, 
so much Occupation, that philosophical Mat- 
ters could not be attended to; and my last 
Summer was almost wholly taken up in long 
Journeys, I am now a little better settled, and 
take the Liberty of Beginning that Commerce 
of Letters with you, in which I am sure to be 
the Gainer. 

I have little that is new at present to offer 
you. I have made no Experiments myself. 
Mr. Kinnersley has shewn me one, that I think 
is mention’d in a Letter of his home, which F 
left in London, and it is a beautiful one to see. 
By a Stroke from his Case of Bottles pass’d 
thro’ a fine Iron Wire, the Wire appears first 
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themselves into the Surface of the Table or 
Floor. The Drops cool round like very small 
Shot. I enclose some of them. This proves 
that the Fusion of Iron by a Stroke of Light- 
ning may be a hot and not a cold Fusion as 
we formerly suppos’d, and is agreable to the 
Acct. publish’'d some Years since in the Trans- 
actions, of the Effects of Lightning on a Bell 
Wire in Southwark. 

Mr. Kinnersley told me of a much stranger 
Sxperiment, to wit, that when he had some- 
times electrify’'d the Air in his Room, he 
open’d the Windows and Doors, and suffer'd 
the Wind to blow through, which made no 
Alteration in the electric State of the Room 
tho’ the whole Air must have been changed; 
That he had even try’d the same abroad in the 
open Air on a windy Day, and found the Elec- 
tricity remain’d long after the Operation, tho’ 
the Air first electrify’d must have all 
been driven away. This surpris'd me, as 
it seem’d to indicate that some fix’d Me- 
dium subsisted between the Particles of 
Air, thro’ which Medium they might pass 
as Sand can thro’ Water; and that such fix'd 
Medium was capable of Electrisation. I went 
to see it, but had however my Doubts that 
there might be some Deception in the Experi- 
ment; and tho’ at first it seem'd to succeed 
astonishingly, I afterwards found what I 
thought might occasion the Deception. As 
your little Balls, which were us'd to discover 
the Electricity by their Separation, would be 
too much disturb’d by the Wind when it 
blow’d fresh, Mr. Kinnersley had put them 
into a Phial suspended from the Bottom of 
the Cork. They were as easily affected there, 
by any Electricity in the outward Air as if 
they had not been enclos’d; but I suspect that 
the Glass receives some Degree of Electricity 
from the electris’'d Air, and so kept the Balls 
separated after the electris’'d Air was blown 
away. I think Mr. Kinnersley was not quite 
satisfy’d with that Solution of the Phenome- 
non. I wish you would try it when you have 
Leisure, and let me know the Result. 

An ingenious Gentleman in Boston, who is a 
Friend of mine, desired me when there last 
Summer, to recommend a good Instrument- 
maker to him, to make a Pedestal of a 
new Construction for his Reflecting Tele- 
scope. I accordingly recommended our Friend 
Nairne; but as it was a new Thing to Mr. 
Nairne, it might be well for preventing Mis- 
takes, to get some Gentleman accustomed to 
the Use of Telescopes in Astronomical Ob- 
servations, to inspect the Execution, and I took 
the Liberty to mention you, as one who would 
be good enough to take that Trouble if he re- 
quested it. I find he has accordingly wrote 
to you, and sent his Telescope. If it may not 
be too much Trouble, I hope you will oblige 
him in it, and I shall take it as a Favour to 
me. I send you enclos’d a second Letter of 
his. The Charge of Postage that you pay, 
should be put into his Account. I have no 
Improvement to propose. The whole is sub- 
mitted to you. 

Please to present my respectful Compliments 
to Lord Charles Cavendish and Mr. Cavendish 
when you see them, to whom I am much 
oblig’d for their Civilities to me when I was 
in England. Also to Mr. Price, Mr. Burgh, 
Mr. Rose, and the rest of that happy Com- 
pany with whom I pass’d so many agreeable 
Evenings that I shall always think of with 
Pleasure. My best Respects to Mrs. Canton, 
and believe me, with sincere Regard, Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble Servant 

(Signed) B. FRANKLIN, 
To Mr. John Canton, Spital Square, Bishops- 
gate Street, London. 

Here there should be a half-dollar note of 
the American Congress. [Missing 22 Oct. 1879.] 


FRIDAY, Nov. 27, [1767]. 
DBAR Str, After the Society was gone, my 
Lord Moreton said, (when I offer’'d him the 
Paper) that it ought to have been deliver’d 
before and read to the Society: he however de- 
sir’d me to produce it to the Council. There 





red hot, and then falls in Drops, which burn 


the Reading of it was oppos’d as not being re 
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ferr’d to them by the Soctety But this was 
at last got over by Dr. Moreton’s proposing 
that the giving a Medal to Dr. Priestly should 
be taken Into Consideration, and that in order 
to judge the better of the Propriety of the 
Proposal, the Paper should be read It was 
accordingly read. I was then desired, as the 
best Judge present, to give my Opinion of the 
Merit of the Experiments as to the Medal 
which I did in plain Terms, declaring it as 
my Judgment that the great Pains and Ex 
pence the Doctor had been at in making them 
and the Importance of the Experiments them 
selves, well desirv’d that Encouragement from 
the Society: and that it was‘’a Mark of Distin« 
tion justly due to so much philosophical In 
dustry and Sagacity, &c. One that sat near 
me told me he was surpris’d at the Acct. I 
had given as he had been assur'd the Medal 
was intended to be bestow'd on the Doctor only 
for writing a History, which was thought 
wrong; but it now appear’d he had made 
many valuable new Experiments; &c Then 
a Question arose how far it was proper to give 
a Medal for Experiments that had not been 
sent to the Society till they were published 


and this occasioned a Search for Sir Godfrey 
Copley’s Will which could not be found; but 
an Agreement was found recorded between the 
Society and his Executors, that the 5£ should 
be given for the best Experiment within the 
Year, proposed and directed to be made by the 
Society, and made in their Presence:—This 
not having been the Practice of late Years, it 
began to be whisper'd that most of the Medals . 
had been irregularly given and that no mors 


could be so given A subsequent Resolution 
was however found, to print the Clause of sir 
Godfrey's Will in every number of the Trans 
actions for the Encouragement of Foreigners 
to endeavour obtaining the Reward, as there 
was reason to fear a Failure of Experiments on 
the former Plan. 

By this Time it grew late, and it was con 
eluded that the Books should be searched, to 
find all the Steps that had been taken in dis 


posing of this Prize whether in Money or in 
Medals from the Instance in 1717 to the last 
with Reasons and Grounds on which the Coun 


cil had proceeded; and that a Copy of that 
Part of Sir Godfrey's Will should be obtained 
from the Commons; when at the next Council 
the Matter might be re-considered, and th: 
Medal then given to Dr. Priestly if the Council 
thought fit, and it should be found not con 
trary to the Will so to do. Thus the busi 
ness ended for that time; and how it will cou 
clude at last seems an Uncertainty; for I think 
some Persons are busy in an Opposition to 
the Measure. But I hope it will end in favour 
of Merit, in which case I think our Friend 
cannot miss it. I am, Dear Sir, Your obedt 
Servant, 

(Signed) B. FRANKLIN. 

P. S.—I return the Dr.’s Letter. 1 imagine 
his Difficulty has arisen partly from his Sup 
position that the Electric Matter goes in a 
Ball with a Projective Force, which I think is 
not the Case but that it is a Constant Stream 
from the Inside to the Outside; of the Bottle 
thro’ the best Conductors and in such Dire« 
tion as it can best pass, and in which Path 
strait or crooked it actually begiis to pass as 
soon as the Conducting Wire begins to ap- 
proach in order to make the Discharge, which 
would be done silently or with only a hissing 
Noise if the Conducting Wire were kept a lit 
tle farther off than the striking Distance 


Avor, 15. —71 

DEAR Srr, I have just received the enclos 4 
from Dr. Priestly, And as it containg an Acct. 
of a new Discovery of his, which ts very cu 
rious, and, if it holds, will open a new Field 
of Knowledge, I send it to you immediately. 
Please communicate it to Dr. Price when he 
returns. I am just about taking a Trip for a 
few Weeks to Ireland. I hope I shall find 
you well at my Return. | am, with great Es- 
teem, Dear Sir, Your most obedient humbic 
Servant, - 

(Signed) B. FRANRLIN. 
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To Mr. Canton, at the Academy, Spital Square, 
Bps. Gate Street. 


Mr. Franklin’s Compliments to Mr. Canton, 
and acquaints him that Business prevents his 
having the Pleasure of Visiting Mr. Canton 
this Afternoon as intended,—Mr. Collinson too 
is out of Town who was to have accompanied 
Mr. F.—and will do so some Day next Week. 


CRAVEN STREET, Aug. 25, 1769. 

Dear SiR, When I was at Paris about 10 
Days since, I was told that a Comet was then 
visible with a Tail of considerable Length. If 
it has not been yet observed or heard of here, 
perhaps this little Notice may be agreable to 
you. I return’d but last Night, I hope you 
and yours are well, being very sincerely Your 
affectionate Friend and Servant 

(Signed) B. FRANKLIN. 

I think it was said to be in some Part of the 
Bull, and in ‘ts Progress towards the Sun. 
M. Monnier discover’d and observ’d it. 

Dr. Franklin’s Compliments to Mr. Canton, 
and begs a little of his Preparation for the 
Electric Cushion.—If it would not be too much 
trouble, Dr. F. would be glad of his Company 
at Tea this Afternoon, when Mr. Canton might 
show him the manner of applying it, and they 
could afterwards go together to the Club, 

Thursday morning— 

DEAR SIR, What passed at the Society last 
Thursday night, was chiefly, a Motion for our 
Address to the King, which was agreed to, 
and a Committee appointed to make a Draft. 
The Society adjourn’d to Monday night, to 
hear the Address and agree upon it, which was 
also done. On Thursday next at the Meet- 
ing we are to be inform’d when it is to be 
presented. I hope I shall have the Pleasure of 
seeing you there at that time; and am Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant 

(Signed) B. FRANKLIN, 

Wednesday, Nov. 12: 

P. 8. I doubt I shall not be ready with the 
Paper, but have other Reasons for desiring 
you not to be absent. 

Mr. Franklin's Compliments to Mr. Canton, 
and requests he would procure for him two 
more of the long Glass Tubes such as he 
formerly did him the favour to procure for 
him. 

Tuesday— 

Mr. Franklin’s Compliments to Mr. Canton, 
and is sorry to find that he cannot have the 
Pleasure of waiting on him this Evening, be- 
ing oblig’d to attend a Committee at the So- 
clety of Arts;—but as he expects to see Mr. 
Canton on Thursday at the Royal Society; 
some other Evening convenient to Mr. Canton 
may be agreed on. 

Monday morng. Nov. 24. 


Correspondence. 


THE BRITISH CAPTURE OF HAVANA. 


To THY EDiTorR oF THE NATION: 

Str The following summary of the only 
successful attack ever made on Havana 
since it waa first fortified against the French 
and English pirates in 1665, may be of inte- 
rest at the present time. The facts have been 
taken partly from the Life of Lord Albe- 
marle, grandson of an early royal Governor 
of Virginia, but chiefly from the ‘History of 
the Late War in North America,’ printed at 
London in 1772, by Thomas Mante, an en- 
gineer officer present at the siege. 

Soon after the declaration of war in 1762, 
Lord Albemarle sailed from England with 
but four sail of the line and four regiments 
on transports, but his concentration was so 
skilfully made that he was able, without 
the previous knowledge of the Spaniards, to 
appear off Havana on the 6th of June, with 








The Nation. 


nine ships of the line (afterwards considera- 
bly reinforced from Jamaica), a number of 
frigates, several hundred transports, and a 
land force of about 14,000 men, including 
2,000 American provincials, who proved to 
be among the most efficient of his troops. 

The Spanish Governor, Prado, at this 
stage, probably misled respecting the 
strength of his opponents, committed the ir- 
revocable mistake of withdrawing a supe- 
rior naval force into the harbor, which was 
closed by a boom and three sunken ves- 
sels. The error was fatal, because if he had 
attacked the arriving English at once, even 
if he failed to defeat and disperse them, any 
well-fought action must have inflicted such 
injuries on both ships and crews as to break 
up the force and defeat the expedition, while 
by shutting his own fleet up in the harbor 
he risked everything on the successful de- 
fence of the town, since its surrender in- 
evitably involved the loss of all vessels in 
the harbor. The British landing was effect- 
ed expeditiously and without loss, in face 
of superior naval and equal land forces, by 
a feint on the west side of the entrance, and 
a real landing five miles east of it. 

Regular siege operations were commenced 
against the ‘‘Moro,” and pushed from the 
site now occupied by the Cabafias, which 
had not then been constructed. The Moro, 
being well covered on the land side by the 
crown of the glacis, was breached with diffi- 
culty. Siege materials were scanty, and the 
ditch, which was too large and deep to be 
filled, was mined and blown up with both 
scarps, the assault delivered through a very 
narrow breach, and the fort carried by storm 
after forty-four days of open trenches. The 
loss of life was large on both sides, and 
included Velasco, the Spanish commandant, 
whose family was ennobled by the title of 
Viscount Moro for his gallant defence, and 
a standing order made that ever after there 
should be a ship in the Spanish Navy called 
by his name. Its guns were then turned 
against the town and minor defences, which 
capitulated sixty-seven days after the Bri- 
tish landing. The loss by death in the at- 
tacking force was 2,764 of all ranks. The 
capitulation included ten Spanish ships of 
the line, six having been destroyed during 
the siege. 

Havana was at that time the place of 
arms and the naval and commercial centre 
for all the Spanish colonies in both Ame- 
ricas. It possessed dock-yards where the 
largest ships of the line were built and fit- 
ted, and the Crown property in merchandise 
there accumulated and captured was trans- 
ported to and sold in London for an amount 
exceeding £700,000 sterling. The essential 
difference between then and now is the 
present existence of the Cabafias fortress, 
which is generally regarded as the strong- 
est feature of the present defence. It is, 
however, probable that no military man 
would now recommend a direct attack on 
Havana froin the sea, in order to accomplish 
what can be so much more easily gained by 
simpler and less expensive strategic me- 
thods. Neverthless, as the history of this 
ancient struggle is an interesting part of the 
problem, it may be interesting to some of 


your readers.—-Yours respectfully, 
J. W. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 19, 1898, 





AMERICA AS SHB IS REPRESENTED. 


To THe Evrror or Tue NATION: 
Sir: You have frequently had occasion to 





animadvert upon the notorious incompe- 
tence and ignorance of our diplomatic and 
consular representatives abroad, which have 
coptributed so much to make us a laughing- 
stock among the nations. To all who are 
in any way familiar with the facts, your 
statements have needed no reénforcement. 
If you required support, however, it is at 
hand from an unexpected quarter. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has lately, in one of its opinions, embalmed 
and preserved for the admiration of future 
ages a choice specimen of American diplo- 
matic literature. In the case of United 
States vs. Eaton, decided February 28 last, 
and reported in Supreme Court Reporter, Vol. 
18, page 374, it is stated that in 1892 one 
Sempronius H. Boyd, appointed in 1890, was 
Minister Resident and Consul General of the 
United States to the Court of Siam, at a 
salary of five thousand dollars a year. On 
June 21, 1892, Sempronius addressed to the 
Government to which he was accredited the 
following letter: 

“U.S. LEGATION AND CONSULATE GENERAL, 
BANGKOK, June 21, 1892. 

“Krom Luang Devawongsee Varoprokan, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs—Monsieur le 
Ministre: It is with exceeding regret to me 
to be forced to abandon my diplomatic and 
consular duties at the court of his majesty, 
with the enjoyment, pleasure, comfort, and 
genuine friendship so marked and distin- 
guished, which the representative of the 
United States fully appreciated and imparted 
to his government. 

“All the physicians advise me to go 
soon to a cold climate. The president has 
wired me to that effect. In 20 or 30 days I 
may be strong enough for a sea voyage, of 
which I will avail myself. I am authorized 
to designate L. A. Eaton vice consul-general 
until I am able to assume. If not incompati- 
ble with public affairs, I beg you to so re- 
gard him. 

“Monsieur le Ministre, I am too weak and 
feeble to call in person, which I would so 
much like to have done, and expressed my 
thanks and that of my government to the 
foreign office and attachés. 

“With assurance of my high consideration, 
I have the honor to be, Monsieur le Minis- 
tre, Your obedient servant.” 


No doubt Sempronius was a great man in 
his ward, and a very valiant patriot; or, if 
he was one of those editors whom Mr. Har- 
rison so plentifully rewarded with diplomatic 
appointments, beyond peradventuie he amply 
atoned, by the size and vigor of his head- 
lines, for any syntactical or grammatical 
peculiarities in mere reading matter. More- 
over, we can “lick’’ Siam at any time, so 
why should we not address her in any jar- 
gon that suits Sempronius? 

HOWARD LESLIE SMITH. 


CHICAGO, March 17, 1898. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


To rHe EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Is there anything significant in the 
statement of the proprietor of a morphine 
cure, on page 48 of Printer’s Ink for March 
16, that his best advertising results are from 
newspapers—names given—notorious in the 


domain of yellow and Jingo journalism? 
A READER. 
MARCH 17, 1898, 


Notes. 


R. H. Russell, who has just removed his 
publishing-house to No. 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, announces a spring list which 








includes ‘Two Prisoners,’ by Thomas Nelson 








March 24, 1898] 


The Nation. 








Page, illustrated by E. W. Kemble; “The 
Nightingale,’ by Hans Christian Andersen, 
illustrated by M. J. Newill; ‘Poems,’ by 
Robert Burns Wilson, illustrated from na- 
ture by C. Grant La Farge; ‘Shapes and 
Shadows,’ poems by Madison Cawein; and 
‘The Pinero Birthday-book,’ with quotations 
from Arthur Pinero’s plays. 

‘The Handbook of Sole Whist,’ by A. S. 
Wilkes, will be published directly by Bren- 
tano’s. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. will issue ‘The Book- 
man’s Literary Year-book,’ an illustrated 
guide to American and English literature 
during 1897. 

The ‘Annual Literary Index’ for 1897 (office 
of the Publishers’ Weekly) is, as usual, a 
worthy supplement to the indispensable 
‘Poole’s Index.’ The list of bibliographies, 
the necrology, and the index to dates of 
principal events of the year are very con- 
venient. In one particular it is open to ob- 
jection. Why should the references to pe- 
riodicals and the references to books be in 
two separate alphabets? They are used by 
the same people at the same time for the 
same purpose. If I want to find some arti- 
cle on Women, why should I be obliged to 
look on p. 142 and again on p. 158? I want 
to know all that is to be had, whether it 
be in the Forum or in Miss Repplier’s ‘Va- 
ria.” When I have found three articles on 
Matthew Arnold on pp. 6 and 7, why should 
I be vbliged to turn over to p. 148 to see 
if there is not something else there? And, 
worse than all, why should I be exposed to 
the danger of missing the best reference of 
all by forgetting to look in both places? 
We suspect some obstacle in the collabora- 
tion, but it may be typographical. There is 
more apparent reason for separating the bib- 
liographies. 

The ‘“‘Temple Edition’’ of Scott’s Novels 
will, by its very name, suggest to all who 
are acquainted with Dent’s publications the 
handy pocket form, the limp cover, the ex- 
cellent print and generally dainty finish of 
the productions of this London house (New 
York: Scribners). The transparent cover- 
guard tells the story succinctly: ‘‘This edi- 


tion . . . is printed verbatim from the 
author’s favorite edition, with all the notes, 
etc., . . . on a thin paper with large 


type, and contains 40 topographical frontis- 
pieces by Herbert Railton in photogravure, 
and 8 portraits, . bound in lambskin.” 
The pretty illustrations are overweighted by 
the heavy arabesque border, and a similar 
border (here as in the Temple Editions ge- 
nerally) on the title-page detracts from the 
tastefulness elsewhere exhibited. But these 
are the only defects in most companionable 
volumes. The editor is Clement K. Shorter, 
Clement Shorter, or C. K. S., as he variously 
signs the brief introductions. Thus far we 
have received ‘Rob Roy,’ ‘The Antiquary,’ 
‘Old Mortality,’ ‘Guy Mannering,’ and ‘Heart 
of Midlothian,’ in two volumes each, and 
‘The Black Dwarf.’ 

We can heartily commend ‘The Poetry of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ the latest volume 
in the capital ““Muges’ Library’ (London: 
Lawrence & Bullen; New York: Scribners). 
Dr. Garnett’s Introduction is alone worth 
the price of the book, and his selection (i. ¢., 
exclusion) is beyond reproach, much as re 
mains that is fine in parts of what is »mit- 
ted, to say nothing of the dramas, which 
would have occupied too much room. In 
other words, this anthology is not sacrificed 
to the “familiar quotation.” The notes are 





chronological and illustrative. Dr. Gar- 
nett’s point of view in discussing Coleridge's 
genius is to regard him “as the incarnate 
transition, so to speak, from the eighteenth 
to the nineteenth century,”” and as “the 
greatest of. English critics,"’ whose verilict, 
“evinced by the surest of tests, his own 
practice, has been given in favor of the 
poetry of the nineteenth as compared with 
that of the eighteenth century.”” We can 
hardly agree that were eleven enumerated 
poems “removed from his works, he would 
lose all title to be esteemed a great poet,” 
because we cannot, for cxample, name a 
poet so great that the “Ode to Tranquillity,” 
for one, if ascribed to him, would seem 
beneath him. But we will not quarrel with 
Dr. Garnett’s dictum that “any one of his 
[Coleridge’s} best poems would suffice for 
the immortality of any poet.” 

To Henry Uolt & Co’s series of “English 
Readings for Students,’ Prof. Lewis E. Gates 
of Harvard has contributed a volume of ‘Se- 
lections from the Prose Writings of Mat- 
thew Arnold.’ A good deal of the beauty of 
Arnold’s essays and treatises lies in their 
structure and proportion, and this makes 
the selection of extracts a particularly dif- 
ficult task. Mr. Gates has accomplished it 
as well as 291 pagesofalé6émovolume will allow. 
The rest of the volume is devoted to a preface, 
an introductory essay, and a commentary. 
The essay is admirable—hardly inferior to 
Arneld himself, save in its derivatory cha- 
racter. Neither has Mr. Gates failed to ap- 
preciate the great extra-literary significance 
of his subject. Many will find the essay 
morally helpful us well as critically illu- 
minating. One might quote it almost any- 
where with an assurance of felicity. The 
notes are full of excellent illustrations, and 
show the art of a true commentator; tho- 
roughly terse, seeking less to engage than 
to avoid unprofitably detaining the reader’s 
attention, yet conveying a deal of helpful 
information. 

‘Bibliography of Education,’ by Will 8. 
Monroe (vol. 52 of Appleton’s International 
Education Series), contains the titles of a 
goodly number of works in the English lan- 
guage on the various branches of educa- 
tional science and history and on subjects 
more or less closely related to education. 
But the list is neither sufficiently complete 
nor compiled with all the care necessary 
to make it quite trustworthy for reference. 
The trouble with such works is that they 
are likely to mislead those very readers 
most in need of bibliographical aid. If each 
section of the book had been submitted to 
a competent specialist, with a view to de- 
sirable omissions as well as additions, its 
present utility (which is not denied) would 
have been greatly enhanced. 


No one who ever read Ambrose Bierce’s 
‘Tales of Soldiers and Civilians,’ published 
originally under this title in San Francisco 
in 1891, and now reissued, with a few ad- 
ditions, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons (as it has 
meanwhile been in London and Leipzig) un- 
der the major title of ‘In the Midst of Life’ 
—no one, we say, could forget the impres- 
sion of these grimly powerful vignettes 
chiefly of our civil war. Tolstoi himself 
might praise the psychology of dying in 
“One of the Missing’ or in ‘““The Occurrence 
at Owl Creek Bridge’; and what an allegory 
is ‘‘Chickamauga,” with the strayed child, 
wooden sword in hand, leading the crawling 
troop of hideously wounded men to the blaz- 
ing ruins of his own home and the mangled 
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body of his own mother! This little volume 
could not have been revived at a more op- 
portune moment, and deserves the widest 
circulation as a peace tract of the first order, 
in the present craze for bloodshed Mr 
Bierce’s imagination, his poetic feeling, his 
humor (which can be sardonic on occasion) 
have long been known to be above the or 
dinary. They are here fitly and truthfully 
applied in the depiction of organized human 
slaughter. 

In default of a full record of the general 
orders issued by Washington during the 
Revolution, a part is welcome. Under the 
editorship of Mr. Appleton P. C. Griffin, the 
orders issued in May and June, 1778, are 
printed from Major Shaw's MS. in the Bos 
ton Athenwum. The record opens with the 
well-intentioned effort of Congress to in- 
duce men to enlist or serve for the war by 
an offer of half-pay for seven years; and, a 
few days later, persons in the army ‘‘who 
understand making thin paper, such as bank- 
notes are struck upon,’ are in demand 
a somewhat suggestive juxtaposition in the 
light of after events. Considering the evil 
times and the distresses of the army, the 
proportion of courts-martial is not exces 
sive, and discipline was well preserved by 
the punishment of a few. Some of the pre- 
cautions against sickness are peculiar, such 
as the burning of the powder of a musket 
cartridge daily in each hut to purify the air, 
or “‘a little tar, if it can be procured."" One 
feature is deserving of notice-—the frequent 
disagreement of Washington with the deci- 
sions of military trials. An officer who 
took two mares and a barrel of tools on the 
lines and sold them for his own profit was 
acquitted by the court; but Washington in- 
terferes, with a severe reprimand, being ‘‘far 
from satisfied of the propriety of Lieut. Mc 
Donald's conduct.” In another case an 
officer is condemned by the court to dis- 
missal for taking a pair of mittens, for 
gaming, and for abusive language. Wash 
ington sets aside the mittens, but comments 
on the “‘pernicioug practice of gaming, which 
will invariably meet with every mark of 
his disapprobation.’"” In two cases men are 
sentenced to receive four hundred lashes 
each, a very severe punishment, and one 
little calculated to prevent a repetition of 
the crimes—desertion, reénlisting, and per 
jury. Such a record as this is invaluable to 
the historian of the Revolution. 

‘A Godchild of Washington,’ by Kathe 
rine Schuyler Baxter (Neely), is a preten 
tious volume, containing nearly everything 
that could be gathered in a disorderly way to 
foster family pride and an unreasoning mag- 
nifying of ancestry. Its purport is not very 
clear, for it rambles from a sketch of Alex- 
ander Pope to the Erie Canal, and is Illus- 
trated in a wonderful manner. After read- 
ing its 650 pages, well padded out, even by 
extracts from “the shelves of old books,” 
we are at a loss to account for its exiat- 
ence. The only redeeming feature is that 
it is “published by subscription for private 
circulation only.”’ 

A small edition of a ‘Reconnaissance of 
the Gold Fields of Southern Alaska’ and of 
‘Geology of the Yukon Gold District’ has 
just been issued by the United States Geolo- 
gical Survey at Washington, and is distri- 
butable only upon special recommendation; 
but three-fourths of the 40,000 coples of the 
Map of Alaska, showing gold-bearing rocks, 
with descriptive text, are for distribution 





through Senators and Representatives. The 
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Superintendent of Public Documents (Gov- 
ernment Printing-Office) has just put forth 
Catalogue No. 87 of United States Public 
Documents, with a partial reference list of 
United States Government publications on 
Alaska, filling fourteen pages. 

In ‘Les Demoiselles Danaides,’ by Roger 
Dombre (Paris: Colin & Cie.), Parisian life 
is prettily described. The little tale has 
an engaging lightness and gayety suitable 
to the locality. It is the common subject of 
sudden smiting by Cupid, subsequent mis- 
understanding, and the ending, “So they 
married and lived happy ever after.” Young 
people who read it will find graceful collo- 
quial French of the best sort in its pages, 
and a simple story besides. 

Charles de Rouvre’s ‘Princesse Hsseline’ 
(Colin) hardly seems a book for the young; 
it is more for elder people who might have 
patience toread the long analyses of parental 
affection and the descriptions of travel and 
scenery. There is a true poetic feeling in 
the delineation of the young Hsseline‘s life— 
petted and indulged, yet sweet, loving, and 
unspoiled; but it is a poetry, we fancy, which 
will not appeal much to youth. The action 
is placid and agreeable, but sadly lacks vi- 
vacity. 

‘Die Frau im Altertum: Ein Kulturge- 
schichtliches Bild,’ by Karl Heinrich Schai- 
ble, M.D. (Karlsruhe: Braun), is a _ bro- 
chure of ninety-three pages, containing 
the substance of two lectures originally de- 
livered before the Deutscher Verein fiir 
Kunst und Wissenschaft in London, and 
treating of the position of woman in Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, Palestine, Asia Minor, India, 
ancient Germany, and Gaul. The writer 
maintains that the rights of woman were 
practically more nearly equal to those of 
man in Egypt than in any other country of 
antiquity. In the introduction he discusses 
the Influence of the different ancient reli- 
gions in this respect, and gives in the ninth 
and concluding chapter an historical survey 
of the marriage relation, showing the de- 
grading effects of polygamy and the ele- 
vating effects of monogamy as enjoined by 
Christianity and enforced by the example 
of the primitive Germans, whose esteem for 
woman, verging toward veneration, took a 
quixotic and romantic form in medieval 
knight-errantry. The conclusion at which 
Dr. Schaible arrives is that the condition of 
woman is the truest test of a people’s civi- 
lization, and that the presert movement in 
favor of her higher education indicates a 
higher stage of general culture. 

The last issue of Prof. Karl Hilty’s ‘Po- 
litisches Jahrbuch der Schweizerischen Rid- 
gxenossenschaft,’ just published by K. J. 
Wyss In Berne, is a volume of 790 pages, be- 
ginning with an article by the editor en- 
titled ‘De Senectute,” and embodying some 
suitable and sympathetic reflections on old 
age. “Vor 60 Jahren” is a picture of politi- 
cal events half a century ago, as reflected 
in the letters of prominent Swiss statesmen, 
with an introduction by Prof. Dr. Blésch. 
“Das Tagebuch des Schwelzerischen Abge- 
sandten Hirzel bel seiner Sendung in das 
Hauptquartier der Allierten, Nov., 1818,” by 
Prof, Dr. Oechsli, is a diary of value for the 
period immediately following the defeat of 
Napoleon at Leipzig. ‘Frauenstimmrecht” 
Is a succinct survey of the female suffrage 
movement in Switzerland by the editor, who 
also contributes “Jahresbericht 1897," which 
fills about one-half of the volume and forms 
unquestionably the most interesting part of 





it. It is a carefully prepared report of the 
principal occurrences of the past year in 
Switzerland, including foreign and domestic 
affairs, legislative enactments, administra- 
tive measures, political parties, social ques- 
tions, as well as art and literature, together 
with the text of political programmes, trea- 
ties, proposed laws, and other documents 
valuable to the historian. 

In the current issue of the Harvard Gra- 
duates’ Magazine, nothing suggests comment 
more than the pictorial frontispiece in con- 
nection with Prof. de Sumichrast’s account 
of the production, under his direction, of 
Racine’s ‘“‘Athalie’’ at the Sanders Theatre 
in December last. For the first time in the 
history of the college, a play was given in 
which the female parts were not borne by 
male students. To effect this innovation, 
Radcliffe College was drawn upon, and some 
Boston ladies were also invited to a share in 
the performance. The incident advertises the 
fact that co-education in all but the narrow- 
est sense is firmly established at Harvard, 
side by side with the survival, in the Hasty 
Pudding theatre, of the old classical and 
medigval-monastic idea at once of the stage 
and of education. 

Of all the tributes to the memory of Dau- 
det published since his death, the sincerest 
and most tender, perhaps, is that by the aged 
Friedrich Spielhagen, in Cosmopolis for Feb- 
ruary. ‘‘Was mir Alphonse Daudet ist” are 
the words which he puts at the head of his 
brief in memoriam to the younger French 
writer, whom he never met, with whom he 
never exchanged letters, who never read a 
line of his, but whom he loved as a friend, 
and whose poetic views and aspirations he 
shared, though there is this difference be- 
tween them (he modestly and generously 
admits in his closing sentence): ‘‘Was er 
wollte, das konnte er . . . durchfiihren. 
Ich werde mich wol mit dem magna voluisse 
begniigen miissen.”’ 

Admirers of “Caran d’Ache’’ will find an 
account of this humorist in the International 
Studio for March (John Lane), with many 
illustrations not caricatures, of a striking 
kind. There is, as usual with this handsome 
magazine, much else to repay perusal. 

Antarctic exploration was the subject be- 
fore a special meeting of the Royal Society 
held in the last week of February. The dis- 
cussion was opened by Dr. John Murray of 
the Challenger expedition, who stated the 
main objects of research for an expedition so 
equipped as to be able to spend one or more 
winters in Antarctica. These were, especial- 
ly, observations of the atmosphere and the 
condition and distribution of the sea-ice in 
the winter months; the investigation of the 
interior ice-cap, for light upon the glacial- 
period theory; and the fauna. Among other 
speakers, Sir Joseph Hooker, one of the 
few survivors of the Ross expedition more 
than half a century ago, said that “he look- 
ed to a comparison of the oceanic life of the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions as the herald- 
ing of an epoch in the history of biology.” 
Dr. Neumayer, director of the Hamburg Ob- 
servatory, spoke of the absolute necessity of 
obtaining data from the Antarctic in order 
to form a physical theory of terrestrial 
magnetism. The advantages to geology of 
an exploration were presented by Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, who referred to the region as 
probably one of the most interesting volcanic 
tracts on the face of the globe, of which 
we could hardly be said to know more than 
its mere existence. Dr. Nansen believed that 





it might be difficult to get upon the inland 
ice, but not at all impossible, and added that 
if an expedition went from Great Britain, he 
was sure that Norway would be willing to 
send out an expedition for codperation upon 
the land. 

Some time in April the first Handelshoch- 
schule in Germany will be opened at Leipzig, 
as the result of the energetic efforts of the 
German Association for Commercial Instruc- 
tion. The Saxon Government has, of course, 
sanctioned the enterprise and also promised 
a very small sum towards its financial sup- 
port. The new institution is intended more 
especially for those who expect to occupy 
leading positions in commercial and indus- 
trial life, in the consular service, as members 
of chambers of commerce, etc. The condi- 
tions for admission therefore provide that 
candidates shall have completed a course in 
some secondary school, or give other evi- 
dence of suitable preparation. Foreigners 
can be admitted on similar terms. A semi- 
nary for commercial teachers will be formed 
in connection with the institution. Arrange- 
ments will also be made for the admission 
of members of the Hochschule to certain 
lectures in the University of Leipzig. With 
a view to such an agreement, the Ministry 
suggests that the senate of the Hochschule 
endeavor at the start to forestall the dangers 
to the new class of students arising from 
certain unfavorable peculiarities of academic 
life “which, though indulged in to excess 
only by a minority of students, are, never- 
theless, on account of their publicity, re- 
garded as general academic institutions.” 
The Minister also deems the question of 
vacations in the new school worthy of care- 
ful consideration, lest the customary propor- 
tion of twenty-two weeks of vacation to 
thirty weeks of study should awaken scru- 
ples in the minds of the business class. 


—A paper by Prof. Newcomb on “Recent 
Astronomical Progress,” in the Forum for 
March, calls for particular notice on account 
of its general interest. An important part 
of the paper is devoted to the discussion of 
the question of life in other planets than 
ourown. This is a subject that is perennially 
interesting to all mankind. Men of science 
know that this question is still very far in- 
deed from solution. The present inquiry of 
science is, Are the planets habitable—do 
they present the conditions of habitability? 
—and not, Are the planets, or any of them, 
in fact, inhabited? Even this latter question 
has not been definitively solved for a single 
planet except our own. The much larger 
question, whether life actually exists in 
any planet but our own, is not yet 
within the field of scientific inquiry, 
notwithstanding its paramount interest. 
Prof. Newcomb points out that the hope 
of finding some indication of intelligent 
life on the planets has excited public cu- 
riosity ever since the telescope was first in- 
vented, and he remarks that our experience 
has proved that no increase of telescopic 
power is likely to carry us much further than 
we are now. Telescopes may, in the future, 
be vastly improved, but the obstacles to bet- 
ter vision appear to be insuperable. They 
lie, not in the imperfections of the telescope, 
but in the disturbing effects of the unquiet 
air that surrounds the earth. So long as 
astronomers must work within the atmos- 
phere, so long the unsteadiness of the air 
will prevent the use of very high magnifiers. 
It is, of course, possible that new instru- 
ments may be invented, based on new prin- 
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ciples, and that, by their use, we may attain 
the desired knowledge. But there is no pre- 
sent reason to hope for such inventions. 


—These matters are familiar to astrono- 
mers. But the general public is not so well 
informed. So many fanciful stories have 
been printed describing the particularities 
of life on Mars, for example, that general 
readers have come to admit some kind of 
life there, and to consider that the only mat- 
ters open for discussion concern these par- 
ticularities. Every one comprehends that 
there can be no human life on the moon. It 
is not so generally understood that the con- 
ditions on Mars are remarkably like to those 
on the moon. As Prof. Newcomb remarks: 
‘‘Mars has little or no atmosphere’; ‘‘there 
are few or no clouds on Mars’’; it is ‘‘by no 
means certain’ that the polar ‘“‘ice-caps’’ are 
ice at all. They ‘‘may be due to some other 
substance—solid carbonic acid, for example. 
Indeed, it would seem hardly possible that 
the sun’s rays would suffice to melt more 
than a few inches of ice or snow on the 
poles of Mars. The whiteness [of the polar- 
caps] may, however, be produced by a layer 
no thicker than hoar-frost.””’ What follows 
from these conditions on our sister pla- 
net? If there are no clouds, there can be 
no water, for water or snow would evaporate 
to form a layer of clouds. Hence, there can 
be no “‘seas,”’ no “lakes,” no ‘‘canals,”’ with 
water in them. Channels, cracks in the soil, 
there may be, of course. It is certain from 
other considerations that the so-called ‘‘ca- 
nals,” which are simply dark, narrow streaks, 
cannot be water. At the Lick Observatory 
these dark ‘‘canals’’ have been found all over 
the planet, in its so-called ‘‘seas’’ as well as 
on its “land.” A ‘‘canal” running through 
an “ocean” is, of course, an absurdity. What 
is seen is merely a darker, narrow streak ly- 
ing on a less dark region. The explanation is 
yet to seek. A summary of our present know- 
ledge like this paper of Prof. Newcomb's is 
of especial value. It not only describes the 
actual advances that have been made (and 
they are many), but it frankly details the 
points yet unsettled. His remarks on life 
in the planets, and especially in the planet 
Mars, are commended to popuiar writers on 
astronomical matters. 


—Readers of the Nation will remember the 
mission of Metlahkatla in British Columbia 
conducted by the Rev. William Duncan, 
which was described in a little book by Mr. 
H. B. Wellcombe reviewed in the Nation 
some years since. Its trials from religious 
narrowness, and the final exodus of the great 
majority of the Indians from their homes 
on the Canadian side of the line, and their 
settlement on Annette Island, Alaska, under 
the leadership of their devoted teacher, are 
familiar to all interested in missions. After 
a year or two of uncertainty, Congress re- 
served the island for their use and the use 
of those Alaskan natives who might be led 
to join the colony. Secure in their faith 
that a permanent refuge was provided for 
them, the colony set at work to build 
homes, schools, and churches, as well as to 
establish industries by which they could 
maintain themselves in comfort. Mr. Dun- 
can, a few personal friends, and a few of 
the Indians who had some means of their 
own, put into the machinery of a salmon 
cannery their capital, amounting to some 
$40,000, and have made of their industry a 
great success. The Mission brand of salmon 
brings several cents a can more than any 





other Alaskan brand, and the returns have 
been sufficient to pay good wages to the 
workers and a fair dividend on the capital 
advanced. By the use of ordinary prudence, 
the colony promises to continue self-sustain- 
ing if left undisturbed. 


~-An attempt has been recently made to 
bring ruin upon them and disgrace upon 
the legislators who assured them of pro- 
tection. On the plea that mineral deposits 
exist on the island, a bill has been intro- 
duced into Congress to deprive them of 
nine-tenths of the island, cutting off their 
fishery privileges, their access to water for 
the town supply, the use of the timber, and 
that isolation from vicious whites which is 
essential to the well-being of the settlement. 
It says nothing of compensation for the loss 
of vested rights and the breach of faith 
involved. It means merely the destruction 
of almost the last independent cannery by 
the Alaska Salmon Trust; the invasion of 
the colony by liquor and vice; the ruin of 
the most successful mission ever known on 
the Northwest coast; and the loss of the 
last remnant of belief in the honor and 
good faith of the whites by the natives of 
the region. And all this that a handful of 
speculators may exploit some alleged quartz 
veins of unknown and very doubtful value. 
It is satisfactory to know that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has denounced the 
scheme, and that Mr. Duncan's friends have 
rallied to his support; nevertheless, the ulti- 
mate issue is doubtful unless the voices of 
those who desire to maintain the rights of 
the weak against organized greed make 
themselves heard with no uncertain tone. 


—Interest in the Pre-Shaksperian drama 
is decidedly on the increase. We have al- 
ready spoken of the plan of a series of rep- 
resentative English comedies under the ge- 
neral editorship of Prof. Gayley, which will 
include some twelve or fourteen plays from 
this period. A volume of plays in the same 
period, edited by Prof. Brandl of Berlin, to 
contain mostly reprints of plays now gene- 
rally inaccessible, is announced to appear 
presently. Mr. A. W. Pollard’s ‘English 
Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interludes’ 
is passing to a new and revised edition. And 
now Prof. J. M. Manly of Brown University 
has edited two volumes of ‘Specimens of the 
Pre-Shaksperean Drama’ for the Athensum 
Press series (Boston: Ginn & Co.). The se- 
lections given in Prof. Manly’s volumes seem 
excellently chosen for the purpose of illus- 
trating in typical specimens the growth of 
the English drama from its beginnings down 
to Shakspere. In Part I. is presented, in 
some fourteen pageants, a sufficiently repre- 
sentative composite cycle of mystery plays, 
from the Creation to the Judgment Day. 
The eight plays comprised in Parts IJ. and 
Ill. will come as a novelty to most readers, 
while their historical interest and impor- 
tance will be apparent at once. In Part IV., 
among other Moralities, we are given the 
hitherto unpublished “Mankind,” from the 
Gurney MS. Volume II. presents eight pieces, 
from “Roister Doister’ to “The Spanish 
Tragedie,” more easily accessible and more 
commonly known. The texts here given are 
important, however, as presenting carefully 
edited literatim reprints of the original 
editions. The two volumes bear evidence 
of a very large amount of scholarly labor 
on the editor’s part. A third volume, to 
contain Notes and Glossary, as well as an 
Introduction which will present a new treat- 





ment of the History of the Pre-Shakspertan 
Drama, is to follow presently. We shall 
hope to speak more fully of the work when 
that volume appears. 


—It is necessary to warn the reader whose 
interest in Donne is directed to his fascinat- 
ing personality and to his alternately fas 
cinating and repellent poetry, that he will 
not find his account in the long-expected 
‘Life of Donne’ (London: Methuen & Co), 
by Dr. Jessopp. Mr. Gosse has, after all, no 
share in the work, which is strictly a book 
written to order for the “Leaders of Reli 
gion” series. If this be borne in mind, the 
author’s attitude, which is that of a theolo- 
gian of the Church of England type (read, 
for example, the discussion of the condition 
of English theology in the seventeenth cen 
tury, pp. 53 ff.), becomes perfectly explicable, 
and one even ceases to resent the too paro- 
chial atmosphere of the book, which, how- 
ever, it must be said, even within its own 
limits, in tone of feeling as in literary treat- 
ment, is far from being adequate or up to 
Donne’s own height. This is borne home to 
the reader all the more by the inevitable, 
if inevitably unfair, comparison which imme- 
diately suggests itself with Walton's pious 
and beautiful ‘Life of Donne.’ Dr. Jessopp, 
however, deserves our gratitude for his la 
borious research, of which the volume bears 
ample evidence, into the obscurer passages 
in the life of Donne both in correction of 
Walton and in addition to other previous 
knowledge. This gratitude, nevertheless, is 
somewhat tempered by the author's failure 
in most cases to indicate the sources 
of his information, and to make fuller 
and more adequate use of Donne's interest- 
ing and to-day generally inaccessible corre- 
spondence. Donne's life, rightly read, would 
provide all the materials for a subtle and 
moving psychological novel. In criticism it 
is a subject made to the hands of a Sainte 
Beuve, but no Sainte-Beuve has as yet at 
tempted it. 


—In Mr. Arthur H. Norway's ‘Highways 
and Byways in Devon and Cornwall’ (Mac- 
millan), a curious story is told of a visit that 
the author paid to an old Cornishwoman, 
to whom he happened to mention the ap- 
proaching marriage of a relative of his 
named Margaretta. This she at once pro- 
nounced to be a lucky name, and begged 
Mr. Norway most earnestly to let the bride- 
groom know how to reap the full advantage 
of the luck. He must, it see!ns, pluck a 
daisy on the eve of the marriage, draw it 
three times through the wedding-ring, and 
repeat each time, very slowly, the words: 
“Saint Margaretta or her nobs."" Some time 
afterwards it flashed into the author’s mind 
that this mystic sentence was nothing more 
than a corrupt form of “Sancta Margaretta, 
ora pro nobis’’—a bit of Middle Age devo- 
tion which had held its own in Cornwall 
until now. “A somewhat similar fragment 
of antiquity,”” Mr. Norway goes on to say, 
“lingers in the neighborhood of Redruth, 
where the country people, when they see a 
ghost, say: ‘Numny dumny,’"’ and he adds: 
“I leave the riddle to be solved by any one 
who is curious enough to undertake a use- 
ful piece of practice in unravelling the cor- 
ruption of language."" The task that Mr. 
Norway proposes is certainly not a very dif- 
ficult one. “Numny dumny"’ is obviously a 
corruption of “In nomine Domini’’—a short- 
ened form of the invocation used in blessing 
one’s self with the Sign of the cross. 
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—M, [mile Berr has transferred his useful 
“Petite Chronique des Lettres” from the 
Figaro to the Revue Bleue, where it occupies 
the greater part of the space usually devoted 
to the ‘‘Mouvement Littéraire.”’ In the issue 
of February 19 M. Berr gives the results of 
an interesting inquiry that he has been mak-~- 
ing among the publishers as to the effect 
upon their business of the Dreyfus affair. 
The publishers are far from happy. The 
affaire has greatly disturbed the book trade 
and upset their calculations for this spring. 
Since the middle of January the sale of books 
at retail at Flammarion’s has lowered by at 
least 25 per cent. Zola’s pamphlets have ag- 
gravated this dulness: every time that one 
has appeared, the falling off in the regular 
trade has increased from a quarter to a third. 
As to new books, they simply have to wait. 
“The newspapers take up the whole of the 
readers’ time.’’ At Charpentier’s the same 
story is told. Pamphlets accumulate. M. 
Fasquelle is absent, occupied every day at 
the Cour d’Assises, and his collaborators 
groan in inaction. “The first book that we 
shall publish is precisely a novel of Clémen- 
ceau’s—his first novel, ‘Les Plus Forts’; but 
who cares for a novel of Clémenceau’s when 
everybody is waiting to hear his plea at the 
trial?” At Calmann’s, M. Emile Berr was 
told that they have in hand more new books 
than they know what to do with, and must 
wait until the present glut is relieved before 
they go on printing. At Ollendorff’s, masses 
of printed paper are heaping up, and no one 
dares to launch a volume. “Here is a novel 
by M. Pierre de Coulevain, ‘Noblesse Améri- 
caine,’ and a volume by M. Edmond Fazy, 
‘Les Turcs d’Aujourdhui,’ which is destined 
to make some stir. M. Fazy is a professor 
who lived for a long while at Constantinople 
and saw the people of whom he writes at 
close range; his book is severe, very severe, 
and very amusing. Unhappily, just at this 
moment, no amusing book holds the pub- 
lic, and nothing counts outside of what con- 
cerns ‘l’affaire.’’’ So M. Berr finds all his 
interlocutors of the same mind: to wit, that 
the season for the booksellers is néarly spoil- 
ed. The winter draws to its end, and this 
is just the one instant of the year in which 
the French, who are not generally wide or 
swift readers, find time to read a little. 
Later—when settled fine weather comes— 
sports, the bicycle, and travel will absorb the 
leisure of everybody, and reading, together 
with the book trade, will go into retreat for 
six months. 


THIRTY YEARS OF AMERICAN 
FINANCE. 


Thirty Years of American Finance: A Short 
Financtal History of the Government and 
People of the United States since the Civil 
War, 1805-1896, By Alexander Dana Noyes. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1898. Pp. 277. 


We have other books which cover the same 
period of time as this and much more. We 
have none that go into the minutia of this 
particular period in the way that Mr. Noyes 
does. We have no other that brings together 
all the commercial facts which are necessa- 
ry to explain and illuminate the course of 
our checkered financial history as this does. 
Nor has Mr. Noyes limited himself alto- 
gether to commercial and financial matters. 
He points out their effects on political par- 
ties and events, and the reactions of poll- 
tics on commerce and finance. It is needless 





to say that this is an inviting field for a 
competent writer. Some peculiar gifts are 
required for its due treatment—a grasp of 
abstract economics, ability to handle statis- 
tics and not to be overthrown by them, prac- 
tical acquaintance with the business world, 
and ability to express one’s thoughts in lan- 
guage plain to the non-technical reader. 
That Mr. Noyes possesses these qualifica- 
tions is known to those who have made his 
acquaintance in the pages of the Political 
Science Quarterly, where he began his treat- 
ment of this subject. The volume before us 
is not a reprint of those articles, or of any 
of them, but a fresh examination of the 
whole matter. 


The period under consideration begins 
where the war ends. The country had an in- 
terest-bearing debt of about $2,400,000,000, 
and a non-interest-bearing debt of $400,000,- 
000, the latter consisting of legal-tender 
notes. The first important event was Secre- 
tary McCulloch’s recommendation that the 
legal-tender notes be retired and cancelled, 
which was agreed to by the House (Decem- 
ber 18, 1865) by a vote of 144 to 6, and con- 
firmed in a modified form by both branches 
of Congress in April, 1866. The next event 
of importance was the repeal of this act 
(February, 1868), and the third was the re- 
issue (September, 1873) of $26,000,000 of the 
notes that had been actually retired—the 
last step having been taken by Secretary 
Richardson without the authority of law. 
Next came President Grant’s veto of the in- 
flation bill, followed, as a desperate politi- 
cal necessity, by the specie-resumption act. 
The only accessible fact wanting in Mr. 
Noyes’s recital is a letter of the late Hamil- 
ton Fish to the late George W. Childs, de- 
scribing in some detail the struggle in Gen. 
Grant’s Cabinet and in Gen. Grant’s own 
mind over the question whether the Dill 
should be approved or vetoed. According to 
this letter, which was published soon after 
Mr. Fish’s death, the President was con- 
vinced of the badness of the measure while 
trying to compose a message to Congress to 
accompany his approval of it. The story 
current at the time, that he had two mes- 
sages in his desk, both of his own sole pro- 
duction, one approving and the other dis- 
approving it, was true, but it was true al- 
so that his determination to send the latter 
to Congress was not due to hap-hazard, but 
to deliberate and reasoned choice. 


Necessarily much space is given to Sec- 
retary Sherman’s public life, and to the steps 
taken by him in carrying the resumption act 
into effect. High praise is awarded to him, 
and none too much, for this executive act, 
while his weathercock behavior in the Se- 
nate and on the stump, both discreditable 
and dangerous at times, is not overlooked 
or condoned. Mr. Sherman’s letter virtual- 
ly endorsing the wild and demagogical pro- 
ject of paying the bonds in greenbacks 
might have been appropriately introduced 
here, It adds something to the credit of the 
Hayes Administration, but none to that of 
Mr. Sherman himself, that the silver agita- 
tion, and the Matthews resolution, and the 
Bland-Allison bill came athwart the execu- 
tion of the resumption act, but did not pre- 
vent or even delay it. Mr. Sherman wrote 
a letter expressing the opinion that silver 
dollara would be an aid to resumption. It 
would have been well to introduce the text 
of this letter also. President Hayes did not 
agree With his Secretary. He vetoed the 
Bland bill. 





Resumption having been effected at the ap- 
pointed time (January 1, 1879), the question 
whether it could be maintained without fur- 
ther sales of bonds was a vital one. Here 
came to our aid one of those “streaks of 
luck” that have so often helped the Ameri- 
can republic over a rough bit of road. Dur- 
ing two successive years (1880 and 1881), we 
had enormous wheat crops which happened 
to correspond with enormous deficiencies 
abroad. The critical period was bridged for 
us by importations of $175,000,000 gold, due 
to commercial causes solely, in those years. 
Mr. Noyes goes into this subject fully. He 
deals also with the concurrent expansion of 
domestic trade, railroad building, land spe- 
culation, and eventual collapse in 1884. This 
is one of the most exciting periods in our 
financial history, and it deserves the ample 
space given to it. The harvests both here and 
abroad during all the subsequent years re- 
ceive most careful attention at Mr. Noyes’s 
hands. The fact is recognized that they lie 
at the bottom of everything of a commercial 
character, and that they have a preponderant 
influence on finance and a large influence on 
politics as well. 


The passage of the silver-coinage act of 
1878 and its consequences are traced with 
clearness and accuracy, and the reasons why 
the bad consequences were so long in show- 
ing themselves are pointed out. These were 
of more than one kind. There was a large 
surplus revenue which could be disposed of 
only by redeeming outstanding bonds or 
buying them at a premium. If redeemed at 
maturity, they were, in part, taken from 
the national banks which had deposited them 
as security for their circulation. If bought 
in the open market, the banks were tempted 
by the high premium which the Govern- 
ment’s purchases caused, to sell them. The 
4’s of 1907 eventually sold as high as 129. 
In either case the circulation of the banks 
must be retired in a corresponding ratio, and 
thus a vacuum was created for the new sil- 
ver currency. Moreover, the Treasury De- 
partment, during Mr.Cleveland’s first term, 
found means to withdraw from circulation 
the legal-tender notes of smaller denomina- 
tion than five dollars, thus making a va- 
cuum for silver certificates. As the silver 
coinage was at the rate of only $25,000,000 
per year or thereabout, these two operations, 
coupled with a real demand for currency due 
to the country’s growth, served as an anti- 
dote to the poison for the time being. But 
these favorable conditions were coming to 
an end, as they must have done some time, 
when suddenly three acts of Congress were 
passed almost simultaneously which brought 
things to a climax. These were the Mc- 
Kinley tariff ‘‘to reduce revenue,” the new 
pension bill, and the so-called Sherman sil- 
ver act. The bill to reduce revenue exceed- 
ed the expectations of its promoters. They 
estimated a reduction of about $42,000,000, 
but the first year after the law went into 
effect the reduction was $52,000,000 and two 
years later it was a round $100,000,000. Pub- 
lic expenditures, on the other hand, rose 
by leaps and bounds, $79,000,000 being added 
the first year and $35,000,000 more the fol- 
lowing year. The Harrison Administration, 
which had recommended liberality in appro- 
priations, became alarmed, and tried to put 
on the brakes, but could not do so. Si- 
multaneously with this disaster came an- 
other and greater one. The Windom plan 
of settling the silver question, out of which 
the Sherman act was evolved, is analyzed 
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with merciless severity by Mr. Noyes, and 
President Harrison's naive concurrence with 
it does not escape censure. The history of 
the Sherman act is given in detail, for the 
first time, we believe. It makes very inte- 
resting reading in connection with the tariff 
bill of the same year. The plight in which 
Mr. Sherman himself is left floundering de- 
serves a quotation: 


“When Secretary Sherman was defending, 
in 187% and 1880, his own plan of legal- 
tender issues, he was reminded of the pos- 
sibility that a heavy revenue deficit might 
some time leave the Treasury with nothing 
but its gold reserve from which to meet 
expenses. To this he answered that it was 
‘not to be presumed that Congress will omit 
to provide ample revenues.’ He cited fur- 
ther the objection that the amount of notes 
‘may be enlarged by Congress, and that this 
power is liable to abuse,’ but his reply was 
that under resumption of specie payments 
‘there is no temptation to over issue.’ Four- 
teen years had passed, and Congress now had 
suddenly enacted one law destined to force 
a deficit in the Treasury and another to in- 
crease without assignable limit the issues 
of legal-tender notes. That Mr. Sherman 
himself should have voted for both these 
measures and constructed one of them, is 
another notable instance of the irony of his- 
tory.” 


The expulsion of gold from the country af- 
ter the passage of the Sherman act is the 
next event of importance. That this would 
be the inevitable sequence of the forced in- 
jection of new legal-tender notes into the 
circulation was foreseen by the commercial 
world. The needs of business were already 
satisfied. If more notes were introduced, the 
operation would be like pouring water into 
a cup already full. In fact, more gold ran 
out than notes poured in. Foreigners saw 
what was coming, and began to withdraw 
their capital. This movement was accele- 
rated by the Baring panic in England. We 
exported $70,000,000 of gold during the first 
six months of 1891. Here occurred again one 
of the freaks of fortune which have so often 
masked our financial blunders and postponed 
our punishment for them. Both Russia and 
France had disastrous failures of their wheat 
crops in 1891, while we had the most enor- 
mous harvest in our history either before or 
since. Europe’s shortage was 150,000,000 
bushels, and our excess over the previous 
year was 250,000,000 bushels. The result was 
that we soon began to import gold, and took 
back $50,000,000 of the $70,000,000 that we 
had exported earlier in the same year. This 
streak of luck, however, could not last al- 
ways. When the wheat account was settied 
with Europe, the tide began to move against 
us once more. The outflow of gold during 
the first six months of 1892 was $41,000,000. 
The Government’s gold reserve fell to $114,- 
000,000 in May of that year. The deficit pro- 
duced by the legislation of 1890, already re- 
ferred to, was now running heavily against 
the Treasury. Everybody could see that we 
were nearing the danger point. The Govern- 
ment’s receipts began to drop, and its gold 
payments were soon to increase by the pre- 
sentation of legal-tender notes for redemp- 
tion. This was not exactly a new phenome- 
non, but it came upon the business world as 
new when, on the 30th of June, 1892, $3,200,- 
000 of legal tenders were presented for re- 
demption-in gold because it was needed for 
export and could not be obtained elsewhere. 
No wonder that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury made a despondent report in December, 
1892, and confessed that a heavy deficit was 
impending. The deficit came, but it was not 
to plague him or the Harrison Administra- 








tion. They went out of office just in time 
to escape the consequences of their own bad 
financiering, consisting, as we have said, of 
the bill “‘to reduce revenue,” alias the Mc- 
Kinley tariff, the various bills to increase 
expenditures, and the Sherman silver bill— 
three furies, whose wrath was discharged on 
the head of the Cleveland Administration, 
through no fault of its own. 


We have made this brief synopsis of Mr. 
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Noyes’s chapter vii. by way of indicating the | 


thoroughness of his work. No fact of im- | - 
| ment’s behalf to be the adding of $55,000.00" 


portance is omitted, nor is the sense of pro- 
portion lost in the treatment of the events 
They lead up to the panic of 1893 and the 
repeal of the Sherman act at the special ses- 
sion of Congress in 1893. When Mr. Carlisle, 
the new Secretary of the Treasury, came into 
office, the gold in the Treasury, over and 
above the greenback-redemption fund, was 
less than one million dollars, and the money 
of all kinds was less than $25,000,000, with 
a monthly deficit rolling up. Here were al] 
the materials for a panic, which, in Mr. 
Noyes’s opinion, would have come during the 
previous autumn but for the ‘‘streak of luck”’ 
arising from the peculiar harvest conditions 
of 1892 here and in Europe. The trouble in 
1893 was, perhaps, hastened a little by Mr. 
Carlisle’s hesitation in reference to his legal 
power to redeem the Sherman notes of 1890 
out of the $100,000,000 greenback-redemp- 
tion fund. Some little time was lost by hesi- 
tating to have recourse to a sale of bonds— 
the first increase of the Government's inte- 
rest-bearing debt that had been made since 
the civil war. The case was one requiring 
prompt action, yet no blame, we think, can 
be justly imputed to the Administration for 
the delay. The validity of the law authoriz- 
ing the issue of bonds under the circum- 
stances was disputed. Although Secretary 
Foster had given an order in writing to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing on the 
20th of February, 1893, to prepare plates for 
a bond issue, he managed, by borrowing gold 
temporarily from the banks, to stave off the 
evil day till his own term of office had ex- 
pired. (As the existence of that order has 
been denied, it would have been well to print 
it.) The question was a fresh one when the 
new Secretary came in,-and, humanly speak- 
ing, it was not to be decided offhand, nor 
till events forced a decision. When the time 
came, only one decision was possible: it 
was bond sale or bankruptcy. The panic of 
1893 is carefully analyzed by Mr. Noyes. He 
also recounts with sufficient detail the strug- 
gle over the repeal of the Sherman act, and 
the subsequent staggering of the business 
world in its efforts to regain its feet after 
the shock. The reasons why the recovery 
was not more rapid receive due attention. 
After the repeal of the Sherman act, Con- 
gress lapsed into sullen imbecility. Its at- 
titude with regard to the issuing of bonds 
to avert national bankruptcy and to pay the 
salaries of its own members was that if the 
Secretary of the Treasury could find any au- 
thority of law to do so, then Congress would 
not absolutely revoke such authority. It 
would restrict itself to growls, grimaces, 
and open threats tending to frighten lenders 
and to spoil his market. The result was 
that the first and second loans were virtual- 
ly extorted from the banks under a species 
of terrorism. Reallythe banks had no choice. 
They were told to take those bonds, or the 
Government would go down and they would 
be buried in the ruins. So they took $50,- 
000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds on the ist of 








February, 1894, and paid $58,660,000 gold 
therefor. But some of the subscribers, to 
prepare themselves to meet their subsecrip 
tions, withdrew gold from the Treasury to 


the amount of $24,000,000 by the presenta 
tion of legal-tender notes for redemption 
Mr. Noyes condemns this transaction, with 


out sufficient reason, we think 


“The bond subscribers,’ he says, “had 
consented to a contract under which they 
received a full consideration, whil they 
knew the tacit consideration in the Govern 
to the actual gold reserve. The use of coin 
obtained on note redemption was therefor 
an undoubted subterfuge. Its justification 


it can be justified at all, Hea in the fact tha 
the New York banks were reluctant and un- 
willing subscribers,"’ etc. (p. 215) 

Mr. Noyes does not show that the Gov 
ernment was injured by the withdrawal of 
this gold by the banks, but rather leaves it 
to be inferred that such was the fact We 


cannot assent to that proposition. The Gov- 
ernment had a certain amount of demand li 
abilities outstanding, and it could make no 


possible difference whether those liabilities 
were lessened by handing them over to the 
Government or by providing it with the 
means of paying them. It may be said (and 
this is apparently Mr. Noyes’s opinion) 
that if the Government had been able to 


show $130,000,000 gold in the Treasury after 
the loan was completed, instead of $196,000,- 
000 gold and $24,000,000 greenbacks, the pub- 
lic imagination would have been more agree- 
ably affected by the glamour of the metal, 
and the inclination to draw gold would have 
been lessened This is a matter of con 
jecture. What the public will do or think 
in any given circumstances is always a mat- 
ter of some doubt, but it has been pretty 
well established in the treatment of money 
panics that if the debtor bank or other 
financial institution keeps cool, maintains a 
bold front, and invites all creditors to exer- 
cise their legal rights, the chances of a run 
are very much lessened. On the other hand, 
if it shows signs of alarm, if it puts impe- 
diments in the way of its creditors obtain- 
ing their dues, if it blacklists them for de- 
manding what they are entitled to, it there- 
by multiplies the fears of the community 
and intensifies instead of allaying the run 
This is what the Government officials did 
during the whole series of big and little 
panics down to the last bond issue. They 
ought to have proclaimed by the loudest 
speaking-trumpet at their command that 


the greenbacks were just as good as gold, — 


instead of which they said, as plainly as 
possible, that gold was preferable to green- 
backs. A financial institution which exists 
by the forbearance of its creditors is already 
bankrupt. It may be “tided over,” it is most 
desirable that it should be, especially if it is 
the Federal Treasury; but the principles 
which apply to an ordinary bank of issue 
apply to it, and one of these is that the more 
it “squeals” when asked to redeem its pa- 
pef, the more copiously will such paper be 
presented for redemption. In the worst view 
that can be taken of the banks that drew 
this gold, it was a case of what the lawyers 
call damnum absque injuria, an injury to 
which no legal blame attaches. This Mr. 
Noyes himself concedes. The question whe- 
ther it was morally wrong although legally 
blameless and actually harmless (or at all 
events not proved to be harmful), we need 
not discuss. 

The bond syndicate operation of February. 
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1895, receives adequate treatment at Mr. 
Noyes’s hands. That part which relates the 
undertaking of the syndicate to protect the 
Treasury as far as possible against gold 
withdrawals by themselves supplying the 
purchasers of foreign exchange, is extremely 
interesting, but we have not left ourselves 
space to go into details. It is not mention- 
ed, as we think it should have been, that 
this loan was made under an act of Con- 
gress passed in 1862 and still in force, al- 
though forgotten—a different one from that 
under which the two previous loans had 
been negotiated. The last loan, that of Feb- 
ruary, 1896, and the events subsequent to 
it until the present time, form the conclu- 
sion of the book. Mr. Noyes has grouped to- 
gether in moderate compass, with good taste 
and sound judgment, the facts and deduc- 
tions which are necessary to an intelligent 
discussion of the most important problem 
now before the people—one which will prob- 
ably continue uppermost for some years to 
come. The book has a copious index. 





“BOBS.” 


Forty-one Years in India, from Subaltern 
to Commander-in-Chief. By Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts of Kandahar. In two vol- 
umes. Longmans, Green & Co. 1897. 


‘Always barrin’ me little frind Bobs Baha- 
dur, I know as much about the Army as 
most men.” So said Private Terence Mul- 
vaney to Mr. Rudyard Kipling before he 
proceeded to narrate the startling story of 
“The Taking of Lungtungpen.’”’ And he went 
on to draw a very disrespectful comparison 
between the present commander-in-chief of 
the British army and the favorite general 
of the British soldier in India. The crowds 
in the London streets during the Diamond 
Jubilee procession, which cheered Lord Rob- 
erts more heartily than any of the other act- 
ors in that splendid pageant, simply ex- 
pressed the sentiments held by the vast ma. 
jority of the English people as well as of 
the army. Lord Wolseley has never been a 
popular hero, and the reason, perhaps, is 
partly to be found, not in the greater splen- 
dor of the military exploits of Lord Rob- 
erts, but in the fact that his rival is a 
little apt to talk too much about himself. 
Private Mulvaney says as much in the com- 
parison between the two generals just allud- 
ed to, and Rudyafd Kipling echoes the pre- 
vailing sentiment when he puts into the 
mouth of Tommy Atkins, in one of his ‘“‘Bar- 
rack Room Ballads” entitled “Bobs,”’ the 
following words of praise: 

“An’ ‘e does not advertise, 
Do yer, Bobs?"’ 

Were it not for such testimony as this, 
and for the conspicuous modesty which Lord 
Roberts, better known to thousands as ‘‘Lit- 
tle Bobs,"’ shows in writing of his own ex- 
ploits, one might be tempted to say that he 
has advertised himself on a large scale in 
the two handsome volumes of reminiscences, 
whose title we give above. His career has 
been a most interesting one. Arriving in 
India as a subaltern, just in time to learn 
his business in the old Hast India Company's 
Rengal artillery before the Indian Mutiny 
broke out, he has seen grow up before his 
eyes the new India of the Queen-Empress, 
ruled under different conditions and defend- 
ed by a different army. The siege of Delhi, 
Sir Colin Campbell's campaign in Oudh, and 
the operations which’ led to the final rout 





of the insurgent Sepoys, afforded excellent 
schooling for a young officer, and Frederick 
Roberts came out of the fiery trial, not 
only with the Victoria Cross ‘for valour,” 
but with a reputation for coolness and ad- 
ministrative ability in important staff sit- 
uations. From that time onwards, Roberts 
held various staff appointments, and he was 
generally envied by all the officers of the 
line as “‘the luckiest man in India.” But 
no one ever ventured to say that Roberts 
did not deserve his luck, and it was gene- 
rally held that if another great military cri- 
sis should arise in India, he would be one 
of the fittest men to cope with it. Not 
merely was he during these years a diligent, 
headquarters staff-officer, doing conscien- 
tiously the desk-work that falls to such a 
position, but he was given occasional oppor- 
tunities to show his merit in the field, as in 
the Umbeyla campaign of 1863, the Abys- 
sinian expedition of 1867, and the Lushai 
war of 1871. In 1875, after having officiat- 
ed more than once in that capacity, Col. 
Frederick Roberts, though an officer of only 
twenty years’ standing, was appointed Quar- 
termaster-General to the forces in India, an 
unexampled promotion for so young an offi- 
cer. In 1878, he was moved to the com- 
mand of the Punjab Frontier Force, and in 
that year he had his first chance to show his 
capacity as a commander of troops. The 
history of the Afghan war of 1878-80 is 
largely the history of the exploits of Rob- 
erts, and his military fame as a general 
rests to-day upon his achievements in the 
Afghan war. In each of its phases he was 
the most conspicuous actor. He it was who 
forced the Kurram Pass, and advanced on 
Kabul after fighting the most successful ac- 
tion of the campaign in 1878; he it was who, 
after the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, 
led the army of retribution to the Afghan 
capital, and in the camp of Sherpur with- 
stood the winter attack of the fanatic Af- 
ghan hordes, and met them. more success- 
fully than Elphinstone had done in 1841; 
and he it was who, upon the news of the 
terrible British defeat at Maiwand, march- 
ed safely from Kabul to Kandahar, rescued 
the beleaguered city, and wiped out the 
disgrace of Maiwand by his utter defeat of 
the army of Ayub Khan. 

The fame of Roberts was safely establish- 
ed by these feats of arms, and his later ca- 
reer in India was one of high command. 
From 1880 to 1885 he was commander-in- 
chief in the Madras Presidency, and from 
1885 to 1893 commander-in-chief in India, 
and the gratitude of the British Government 
was shown by his being created a peer of the 
realm for his excellent services in the latter 
most responsible position. It was Lord Rob- 
erts who organized the present defensive 
position upon the northwest frontier of In- 
dia, a position which, indeed, in the light of 
recent events, does not seem to be as ef- 
fective as he hoped; but he will be more 
gratefully remembered by all who served 
under him for his persistent efforts to raise 
the character and to increase the comforts 
of the British soldier in India. This it is 
which has made him the idol of the English 
soldiers, even more than the recollection of 
his campaigns in Afghanistan. 

The sketch just given of the salient points 
in the career of Lord Roberts indicates the 
nature of his reminiscences. Naturally the 
largest part of the first volume is taken up 
with a record of the events of the Indian 
Mutiny; and of the second volume, by an 





account of the Afghan War. It may be said 
at once that the description of the Mutiny 
is disappointing, for Lord Roberts, instead 
of confining himself to his personal reminis- 
cences, has attempted, mainly from the well- 
known ‘Chaplain’s Narrative’ of Mr. Rotton, 
to rewrite the story of the siege and capture 
of Delhi. He has not done this particularly 
well, for he does not possess the training of 
an historian, and shows himself unable in 
places to deal with the opposing evidence 
that confronts him. His account of the 
siege, indeed, is far inferior to that given by 
Colonel Malleson in his ‘History of the In- 
dian Mutiny,’ which itself now needs to be 
revised in many particulars from the volume 
of documents edited in 1893 by Mr. G. W. 
Forrest and published by the Government 
of India. Far better and more valuable, as a 
primary authority upon the subject, is the 
account Lord Roberts has given of his 
Afghan campaigns. The anxieties of the 
commander-in-chief during the _ terrible 
weeks of siege in the Sherpur cantonments, 
and during the daring march from Kabul to 
Kandahar, are vividly depicted, and Lord 
Roberts certainly does not deserve the cen- 
sure so justly meted out to the Duke of Wel- 
lington of not fully recognizing the services 
of his subordinates. It might have been 
wished, indeed, that he would have dealt a 
little more at length with his disagreement 
with General Dunham Massy, but it is, per- 
haps, too much to expect that such a per- 
sonal question as this should be definitively 
settled during the lifetime of the principal 
actors. It may be worth while noting, how- 
ever, that there are distinguished sol- 
diers who warmly support General Mas- 
sy’s cause and think that he was hardly 
dealt with—a view which, of course, does not 
find expression in Lord Roberts’s remarks 
upon the subject. A few words, too, on the 
asserted misconduct of certain troops on the 
occasion of the death of Lieutenant Mon- 
tanaro would not have been out of place, the 
more especially since Mr. Kipling has set 
the example of abandoning the practice of 
ignoring instances of British military mis- 
conduct, both in prose (as in the story of 
“The Drums of the Fore and Aft’’) and in 
verse (in “That Day’’). 

No one can rise from a perusal of these 
interesting volumes without a fuller know- 
ledge of the new India of the Queen-Empress 
and of one of its chief creators. Singularly 
prophetic—and at the same time cleverly in- 
clusive of a hint at one of the weak spots in 
the character of the general, and of an allu- 
sion to his well-known dislike of cats, which, 
as Sir Charles Macgregor relates, nearly 
spoilt the dignity of a ceremonious interview 
between General Roberts and the Ameer 
Abdur Rahman—are the following lines from 
Mr. Kipling’s parody of Browning, entitled 
“One Viceroy Resigns.” Lord Dufferin is 
made to say to Lord Lansdowne in 1888: 


Le 


Look to one— 
I work with him—the smallest of them all 
White-haired, red-faced, who sat the plunging 


horse 
Out in the garden. He's your right-hand man, 
And dreams of tilting W-ls-y from the throne; 
But while he dreams gives work we cannot buy; 
He has his’ Reputation—wants the \s 
By way of Frontier Roads. Meantime, I think, 
He values very much the hand that falls 
Upon his shoulder at the Council table— 
ates ents and knows his business: which is 
yours."’ 








A History of French Literature. By Edward 
Dowden. D. Appleton & Co. 1897. 
In this volume of the series entitled “Li- 
teratures of the World,” Prof. Dowden seeks 
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to present a complete critical survey of his 
subject from the Middle Ages to the end of 
the Romantic period; and if in some cases 
the facts and opinions put forward appear 
to have received rather summary treatment, 
the cause lies less in the dispatch of Prof. 
Dowden’s method than in the compression 
forced on the material by the limits of a 
popular manual. Of this the most obvious 
signs are in such pages as 258, 259, 305, etc., 
which are little more than catalogues slight- 
ly expanded with descriptive phrases. Al- 
though important matter rarely suffers, one 
cannot but notice an occasional] insufficiency 
in the judgments expressed. Why, for in- 
stance, is Diderot characterized as ‘‘the least 
French of eighteenth-century French au- 
thors’ (p. 307) without adequate explana- 
tion of the grounds of the proposition? 
Again, ‘Le Dernier Jour d’un Condamné’ is 
briefly styled ‘‘a prose study in the patholo- 
sy of passion.’’ To most readers Hugo's 
pamphlet gives the impression of an ad- 
captandum plea against capital punishment. 
Also, the innuendo in the following sentence 
might well have been spared: ‘‘When the 
Prussian assault was intended to the city, 
when Regnault gave away his life as a sol- 
dier, Gautier in the muses’ bower sat pon- 
dering his epithets and filing his phrases.” 
“Le pauvre Théo” in 1871 was all but sixty 
years of age, as well as broken in health; 
and, if we may trust Maxime Du Camp’s 
biography, ‘‘La guerre, la révolution du 4 
Septembre, l'investissement de Paris, la 
Commune l’assommérent. I] mit deux ans 
& en mourir, mais il en mourut.” 

Prof. Dowden’s literary competence is so 
well known that we need hardly insist on the 
generous breadth and accuracy with which 
he judges all the great movements and fa- 
mous names of French literature. Natural- 
ly, as he himself acknowledges, his indebted- 
ness to other critics is large; but in all cases 
calling for personal examination of text or 
authority, the reader feels that every de- 
liverance of the critic has been fully verified. 
No better summary of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with its admirable running commen- 
tary on “Literary Freedom and Literary 
Order,”’ could be put into a student’s hands. 
As might have been expected, Prof. Dowden 
takes the traditional English view of the 
“oratorical” character of much of the poetry 
produced in “le grand siécle.”’ The discus- 
sion is so trite, and further so hopeless, that 
one shrinks from again reminding English 
readers that what strikes them as rhetorical 
in French poetry often produces no such 
effect on those for whom French is a mother- 
tongue. Of equal merit and interest are the 
examinations of the respective philosophi- 
cal positions of Montaigne, Descartes, and 
Pascal, although the critic seems to have 
studiously avoided applying the term ‘‘mys- 
tic’ to the religious belief of the last named. 
As regards other great French writers it is 
curious to observe how rigorously the defects 
of Voltaire’s character are once again shown 
up, in contrast with the comparative le- 
niency meted out to the many failings and 
shortcomings of Rousseau. 

But where Prof. Dowden seems most tho- 
roughly at home on congenial ground is in 
the discussion of the Romantic movement 
of 1830. Each division of this is an admira- 
bly fair-summary of the work accomplished 
by a great poetical leader of the time, and 
an estimate of what still endures for posteri- 
ty. We should, however, have liked to find 
in a succeeding passage a little more em- 





phatic insistence on the colossal proportions 
of Balzac’s achievement, as well as on the 
influence which his startlingly vivid realism 
has exercised on the strictly Parisian fiction 
of the later school. 

Being warned in the preface that the dates 
in this book may at times show a discrepancy 
in comparison with those given in other au- 
thorities, we need not dwell on the few un- 
important disagreements we may have noted; 
but Prof. Dowden will surely not deem it 
hypercriticism if we submit that “M. Ba- 
rine,’””’ whom he quotes in connection with 
Bernardin de St. Pierre (p. 327), is quite as 
frequently spoken of in France as “Madame 
Arvéde Barine’’—the well-known pseudonym 
of a ‘“‘woman” of letters. Perhaps the only 
omission of any consequence among writers 
of lesser importance is that of Barbey 
d’Aurévilly. It is truly gratifying to think 
that students of French literature can now at 
last study that vast field under the guidance of 
an English authority, the general soundness 
of whose opinions is rendered doubly attrac- 
tive by the uniform excellence of the style 
in which they are presented. 





Modern Mythology. By Andrew Lang. Long- 
mans. 1897. 


The Evolution of the Idea of God. By Grant 
Allen. Henry Holt & Co. 1897. 


Of these two books, Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
is the important one. In a desultory man- 
ner, for which he convincingly apologizes, 
Mr. Lang has here performed a considerable 
service. ‘Finally’ is a word not to be rashly 
used, least of all in the storm-swept re- 
gions of modern mythology; and yet there 
is a note of finality attaching to Mr. Lang's 
courteous and restrained arguments direct- 
ed against Prof. Max Miiller’s notorious 
view—that mythology is a ‘‘disease of lan- 
guage’’—and the theory of “universal hu- 
man degradation’ implied in the acceptance 
of that mot d’ordre. 


“We hold,” says Mr. Lang, speaking as 
an acknowledged leader of the ‘‘anthropo- 
logical’ school, ‘‘that man thought all things 
animated and expressed his belief in gen- 
der-terminations. Mr. Max Miiller holds 
that because man used gender-terminations, 
therefore he thought all things animated, 
and so became mythopeeic.” 


Though it would be interesting to follow 
Mr. Lang in detail through the fourteen 
chapters of his guerilla war, the task is too 
desultory for a review. It is enough here 
to mark the singularly chastened mood 
which animates him throughout. “It is with 
no enthusiasm,” he writes, ‘‘that I take 
the opportunity of Mr. Max Miiller’s reply 
to me ‘by name,’”’ in ‘Contributions to the 
Science of Mythology.” Mr. Lang, in this, 
his last encounter with his once too formi- 
dable antagonist, is sobered by the know- 
ledge that his victory is fairly won, and 
shows himself a dangerous foe.. Everywhere 
he pays his court to the “Right Hon.” Pro- 
fessor’s ‘‘vast erudition” and “enviable 
style,” and exhibits a rare gift for appre- 
ciating, and appropriating to his own op- 
posing argument, the many flashes of real 
insight by which, until lately, Mr. Miller’s 
now ruinous fabric of theory has been so 
ingeniously propped. Furthermore, Mr. 
Lang is most candid in admitting the errors 
and indiscretions of his own school. His 
sixth chapter is a development of a self- 
accusing admission: ‘I well know that I my- 
self am apt to press a theory of totems too 





far.’ His fourth makes good, among other 
things, the admission that ‘‘a tendency to 
seek for exclusively vegetable origins of 
gods is to be observed in some of the most 
recent speculations." Here he had Mr. 
Frazer, and doubtless also Mr. Farnell, in 
mind. All scholars will do well to heed his 
recommendation of great reserve in their 
“hypotheses of origins.” 

Mr. Lang’s criticism, also offered in his 
Introduction, “‘of the prevalent anthropolo- 
gical theory of the ghost-origin of reli- 
gion,"’ which might, he urges, “be advanced 
with caution . . . till we know a little 
more about ghosts, and a great deal more 
about psychology,"’ applies prophetically to 
Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘Evolution of the Idea of 
God,’ a book effectually discredited by the ab- 
sence of specific references and by Mr. Lang 
—shortly after the publication of ‘Modern 
Mythology’—in the Contemporary Review 
of December, 1897. Mr. Allien here comes 
very near to being one of those “sweet an- 
thropological enthusiasts’’ whose “excesses,” 
according to Mr. Lang, have given so many 
opportunities to Mr. Miiller’s attack upon 
the new school. Unfortunately, Mr. Allen, 
though excessive, is not sweet, and in his 
own opinion he should not be classed off- 
hand as of the anthropologists. He is dog- 
matic and irresponsible, in both his manner 
and his matter. He possesses the “key to 
all mysteries," a very large key of modern 
material, but antiquated pattern; so he does 
not resist temptation to belabor nervous in- 
quirers with it. Meanwhile, he forgets to 
open the door. 


Christian Missions and Social Progress. Vol. 
I. By Rev. James 8. Dennis, D.D. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 

In this work we have a sincere attempt, 
made by a scholar, a man of culture, and an 
observer during many years of life in a 
Mohammedan country, to treat the subject of 
missions from the view-point of science. 
The dogmatic or merely propagandist argu- 
ment is scarcely mentioned, but the socio- 
logical facts are canvassed with great 
breadth and thoroughness. The _ excellent 
bibliographies show the scope of the au- 
thor’s inquiries and observations, and his 
ability to select from them and assimilate 
what is to the purpose is manifest. The 
bulk of this first volume is devoted to the 
social evils of the non-Christian world. If 
there be any “conflict” between ‘“‘science”’ 
and either “‘religion’’ or “dogmatic theolo- 
gy,’ it is not visible to the author. Orga- 
nized Christianity is here shown to be ‘he 
relentless enemy of dirt, drunkenness, 
idleness, gambling, slavery, cannibalism, 
witchcraft, and to be the reformer of 
evils, the bringer in of a better time, and 
the promoter of nobler living for the indi- 
vidual and of prosperity to the nation. With 
both acuteness and learning, and a marvel- 
lous wealth of information digested from 
whole libraries, Dr. Dennis pictures these 
social evils with a clearness and fascination 
that must delight the earnest student of 
reality, whatever may bt his religious opi- 
nions. 

These chapters have been delivered as lec- 
tures in several of the schools in which 
young men receive the theological part of 
their training as missionaries. The matter 
has, however, been wholly recast, and refer- 
ence to the points made is easy because of the 
excellent analytical table of contents. Ila 
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his opening chapter on the sociological scope 
of Christian missions, the author claims for 
sociology that it is an inclusive and com- 
prehensive science, and that in its construct- 
ive aspects it is predominantly ethical. In 
his eyes Christianity is a militant social 
force, because a majestic power of social 
transformation is inherent in Christ’s teach- 
ings. Yet he would not supplant the evan- 
gelical spirit and aim of missions, but rather 
broaden and deepen their power by the so- 
ciological method. 

In the second lecture we have a vivid pic- 
ture of the social evils of the various civili- 
zations of the world. The existence of seri- 
ous defects in Christendom is not denied, nor 
is the good in the ethnic religions ignored; 
but civilization as a whole, whether Chris- 
tian or non-Christian, is tested by its active 
antagonism to moral evils. So far as it is 
possible, the author would pass judgment in 
the case of each nation on ethical principles 
only. Such evils as self-torture, the degrada- 
tion of women, the traffic in human flesh, 
witchcraft, massacre, lack of business confi- 
dence, the scandalous lives of religious 
leaders—to select but one evil out of each 
group treated—show that as long as such 
immoralities are nourished by a system of 
religion, that religion must be supplanted 
by something better that is antagonistic to 
these evils. The enlightened sense of man- 
kind is against them and in favor of their 
abolition. 

In lecture iii. the author considers inef- 
fect remedies and the causes of their fail- 
ure. He is unable to discover any sure gua- 
rantee of social reform in education, material 
civilization, state legislation, patriotism, or 
the social power of ethnic religion, when 
these are employed singly. The authorities 
which he cites in confirmation of his views 
are formidable. To him Christianity is the 
social hope of the nations. Having a differ- 
ent estimate of man, it introduces new moral 
forces. Among the first and greatest of 
civilizing agencies are Christian missions. 
In a final chapter, Dr. Dennis considers 
the objections of those who distrust his- 
toric Christianity as a social power. In 
his mind there has never yet been an ade- 
quate expression of the truth inherent in the 
Christian faith. He believes that universal 
mastery is the final heritage of Christ and 
his religion. 

Several score of illustrations reproduced 
from photographs, and exhibiting phases of 
the various non-Christian religions and the 
educational and philanthropic work of Chris- 
tian missionaries in many parts of the world, 
form a pleasing commentary upon Dr. Den- 
nis’s text. The fairness and thoroughness 
of the author, together with his ability and 
originality of treatment, will win for his 
book attention from many who have only 
vague or hostile notions about a work that 
increasingly claims the attention of the na- 
tions which are in the forefront of civiliza- 
tion. 


Emerson, and Other Essays. By John Jay 
Chapman. Charles Scribner's Sons. 1898. 


The personal equation is evident through- 
out Mr. Chapman’s work. He is a pro- 
nounced individualist, and is possessed by a 
spirit of hatred and contempt for the ty- 
ranny of our democratic masses, their sup- 
pression of all wholesome variations from 
the conventional type; and his attraction to 
Emerson, Whitman, and Browning is deter- 
mined by their synfpathy with his revolt. 





They are his stalking-horses from behind 
which he shoots his invectives at the pachy- 
dermatous creatures whom he particularly 
abominates, and some of them are sharp 
enough to pierce the thickest hide. The 
essay upon Stevenson, which concludes the 
book, has the same inspiration as its prin- 
cipal companions, but the subject illustrates 
Mr. Chapman’s central theme by way of op- 
position and contrast; Stevenson being 
shaken as a bundle of imitations, both in 
the style and in the substance of his various 
books. But Mr. Chapman’s prophetic zeal 
does not prevent his criticism from being re- 
markably interesting and often valuable. 
It is certainly fresher than it would have 
seemed possible to make it where so much 
had been already written. It is one of his 
ideas that the first thing necessary is to 
attract a man’s attention, and if you can 
do this only by knocking him down, why, 
then, knock him down; and it must be con- 
fessed that there is here much knocking 
down, if not of people, of their conventional 
opinions. At timesthis business seems over- 
done, and it is necessary frequently to re- 
mind ourselves that it is a means to an 
ulterior end, deliberately chosen. 

The essays are of unequal value and un- 
even workmanship; the “Emerson,” which 
is much longer than any others, being in 
every respect the most important. It takes 
for its text Emerson’s most sweeping indict- 
ment of the masses, and comes round to 
this at the end: “If a soul be taken and 
crushed by democracy till it utter a cry, that 
cry will be Emerson.” But between the 
beginning and the end there is much that is 
only loosely related to the main conten- 
tion, and may win a cordial assent where 
that fails to do so. There is much that is 
interesting concerning the methods of Emer- 
son’s intellectual activity and the forms 
into which it ran. His coherency is found 
to have been greatest in his earliest writ- 
ings. “They were written for a purpose 
and were perhaps struck off all at once.’’ 
His biographer, Mr. Cabot, has told us that 
this was the case with the Divinity School 
address, but that address was represented as 
unique in this respect. Emerson was not 
a writer, we are told, but a speaker, and 
Lowell’s judgment is repeated—that his 
manner of speaking, with its hesitations and 
apparent naturalness, was deliberate art. 
Lowell is quoted at length, but not even 
Lowell has described the manner of Emer- 
son’s speaking so well as Alcott in a most 
memorable passage. ‘English Traits’ is de- 
nominated by Mr. Chapman as “the rud- 
diest book he ever wrote.” It is a capital 
illustration of Emerson's patriotism, which 
manifested itself in an exclusive interest 
in those English qualities which America 
does not possess. Like Dr. Arnold, his de- 
votion to an institution was in proportion to 
his desire to improve it. The weakness of 
Emerson's system of wsthetics is much in- 
sisted on, but not too much. His new com- 
mandment was, “Thou shalt not preach”; 
but he admired “the antique sculpture” be- 
cause it was ‘‘as ethical as Marcus Aure- 
lius.’’ On the other hand, Mr. Chapman's 
judgment of Emerson as having no con- 
ception of growth, of evolution, is not well 
made up. His poetic anticipation of Spencer 
and Darwin was, in fact, remarkable. Tyn- 
dall could go to him for such mottoes as that 
which Emerson prefixed to ‘Nature,’ and we 
read in “The Problem”: 

‘These temples grew as grows the grass."’ 





When Mr. Chapman comes to speak of 
Emerson’s relation to the abolitionists, 
we are reminded that our essayist’s name 
unites two names of great distinction in 
the abolition movement, namely, those of 
the Jays, William and John, and Maria 
Weston Chapman, Garrison’s inspiring friend; 
and this conjunction of names betrays his 
lineage. Appreciative of the abolitionists, 
he does not disguise Emerson’s distrust of 
them in the earlier stages of the agitation. 
“It was the defection of Daniel Webster 
that completed the conversion of Emerson, 
and turned him from an adherent into a pro- 
pagandist of abolition.’’ But he always wore 
his abolitionism with an individual difference 
from the regular stripe, and his formal iden- 
tification with the movement was never quite 
complete. It is certainly a gross exaggera- 
tion to say that Emerson was “in no way 
responsible’ for the Transcendental move- 
ment; and in the minimizing of its practical 
outcome, Parker, and Higginson, and John- 
son, and Weiss, and Samuel Longfellow, and 
James Freeman Clarke, and many others of 
their kind seem to be entirely forgotten. 
The narrowness of Emerson’s sensuous 
range is more aptly criticised, and especially 
the frigidity of his doctrine of love and mar- 
riage: “There is in Emerson’s theory of the 
relation between the senses neither good 
sense, nor manly feeling, nor sound psycho- 
logy.”” But, whatever the deductions, Mr. 
Chapman’s general review of Emerson 
abounds in cordial admiration for the social 
courage he exhibits and irspires. 

Of Whitman it is said that, ‘as for his 
real merits and bis true mission, too much 
can hardly be said in his favor’; but his 
seamy side is exposed in a manner that will 
be very shocking to his worshippers. In all 
that concerns human relations, he is set 
down as utterly unreal, and, while no one 
talked so much about America, no one knew 
it less. ‘“‘A Study of Romeo” sounds an un- 
usual note, and one that deserves attention. 
Even here Mr., Chapman is still harping on 
“our formal manners, our bloodless complex- 
ions, our perpetual decorum and self-sup- 
pression.” The translations of Michael An- 
gelo’s sonnets do not impress us as better 
than Symonds’s upon the whole, though 
doubtless they reproduce more closely the 
ruggedness of the originals. The translation 
of the fourth Canto of Dante’s ‘‘Inferno”’ is 
a more notable achievement. It is in terza 
rima, and yet, with one glaring exception, 
very literal, contrary to the prevailing no- 
tion that Dante’s own rhyme-system cannot 
be successfully reproduced in English verse. 
The criticism of Browning is sympathetic, 
on the ground that Browning finds himself 
everywhere at war with our conventional 
morality. As for Stevenson, it is well that 
his readers generally cannot discover those 
perpetual reminiscences of plot and style 
which deduct so much from Mr. Chapman’s 
enjoyment of his work. 





Cent Ans d'Histoire Intériewre, 1789-1896. 
Par André Lebon. Paris: Armand,Colin & 
Cie. 1898. 

Modern France, 1789-1895. By André Lebon. 
{The Story of the Nations.] G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1898. 

In estimating the volume on ‘Modern 
France,’ which appears in the ‘Story of the 
Nations” series, we have the advantage of 
being able to follow M. Lebon’s own text 
side by side with the translation. If we 
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omit three chapters on literature and tbe | 


arts, the substance of the book as published 
in Paris is identical with that of the London 
and New York version. Once or twice a 
sentence seems to have been added or sub- 
tracted, but we have ample material for 
judging whether, on the whole, M. Lebon 
has been fitly interpreted to his English 
readers. We regret to say that while most 
of the text has been reproduced in compre- 
hensible form, solecisms, uncouth turns of 
phrase, and actual errors abound. What 
sort of an impression is produced by the 
term “Committee of Public Salvation,” 
those only can tell who have in the course 
of their reading encountered its Gallic equi- 
valent, ‘‘le Comité de Salut Public.’’ This 
remarkable title of a famous board is even 
dignified by a headline to face a full-page 
portrait of Robespierre. The river Main is 
given ‘“‘Mein,” although the English tongue 
has in this case kept the original German 
form instead of following French usage. 
“Bonaparte chercha a se donner de l’air en 
terre ferme’’ becomes “Bonaparte had per- 
force to seek an issue in terra firma.”” M. 
Lebon says that Guizot’s vacillation ‘“‘le 
laissait désarmé devant les sollicitations les 
plus suspectes.””’ His translator renders 
this, “left him unable to refuse the most 
ambiguous solicitations.”’ Besides the use of 
questionable language, we have noticed two 
cases where dates given correctly in the 
original have been altered, either by inad- 
vertence of by design; it is hard to tell 
which. In a word, though we have seen 
much worse translations than the present 
one, we find nothing in it to commend. 

Coming to the substance, we may observe 
that the French title, ‘Cent Ans d'Histoire 
Intérieure,’ gives a more precise definition of 
contents than ‘Modern France.’ M. Lebon 
fastens his attention so closely on domestic 
affairs that he permits the foreign relations 
of his country to remain matter for con- 
jecture. Thus, when describing the part of 
Napoleon III. in Italian liberation, he does 
not once mention the name of Cavour. His 
notice of the Vienna Congress would be very 
inadequate in a book which professed to 
cover the whole ground; and if we go back 
to 1809 it is clear that the battle of Essling, 
viewed from the standpoint of general Euro- 
pean politics, was more than “a fruitless 
massacre.’”” We could multiply illustra- 
tions to show that M. Lebon is tethered to 
internal politics. While forced every now 
and then to treat of campaigns, he returns 
from them at his earliest convenience to 
Paris and her experiments in constitution 
building. 

The effect produced by a short historical 
sketch is seldom determined by the bulk of 
fact which it contains. This is in any case 
so small, and so much the common property 
of all writers, that method, ideas, and style 
become the main considerations. As we are 
chiefly concerned with’ M. Lebon’s book in 
its English form, we shall confine our few 
remarks to his method and general ideas. 
With respect to the first of these matters 
it may be said that he claims the merit of 
extreme simplicity. He limits himself to 
what has actually happened, and in seeking 
an explanation pays regard to patent rather 
than to obscure reasons. To put the mat- 
ter in another way, he shuns the strategy 
of parties and follows the main travelled 
road of political issues. Translated into 
terms of modern France, this means that he 
leaves the process of agitation aside and 


Phi e Nation. 


concentrates on revolutions. In noting the 
fall of one governmental type after another, 
he writes its epitaph: “‘Where a political 


| system has failed, I have tried to show its 
| obvious defects and not its hidden virtues. 


An historical student who has also a seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies is sure to hold 
and profess fixed views. But M. Lebon's 


and all that one gathers of his own convic- 
tions is that they are moderately republi- 
can. Since the Revolution, the love of li- 
berty has swept France more than once, and 


oscillations of his native land as a foreigner 
might, cannot be expected to accentuate 
them in vivid colors. He longs for stabili- 


that his pages may give an object-lesson 
of its advantages. “It is not by flying from 
one excess to another that a great people 
can achieve freedom and occupy a becoming 
place in the world.”’ M. Lebon, then, keeps 
the contest between democracy and the 
craving for national greatness out of sight, 
and takes his leading contrast from the re- 
lations between civil equality and public li- 
berty. After all that the Revolution and 
Empire achieved in shaping a code, the 
most delicate part of the business remained 


fishness under the restored Bourbons and 
the July monarchy. He impartially con- 
demns the strictly guarded franchise of 
Louis Philippe and the fatuous use to which 
the proletariat turned its votes in 1848. The 
Second Empire, in spite of its ruin and 
shame, did not destroy equality; and, liber- 
ty having been restored by the Third Re- 
public, France is still striving to find a 
modus vivendi for both. Such, stripped of 
their illustrations, are the salient points 
which run through this interesting epitome 
of French history since 1789. To indicate a 


remark that it handles constitutional sub- 
jects with greater care and knowledge than 
one expects to meet with in a general sur- 
vey. 

We bave already criticised certain slips 
of the anonymous translator. We shall con- 
clude by finding a little fault with M. Lebon 
himself. Our items against him, however, 
are not numerous, and some of them might 
be excused on the ground that limits of 
space were rigidly fixed by the publishers, 
His reference to the League of Pilnitz is so 
brief and bald that it conveys an incorrect 
idea of what took place. The single state- 
ment made, namely, that Leopold and Fre- 
deriek William there “proclaimed their in- 
tention of intervening to restore Louis XVI. 
to his former rights,” is open to stricture. 
Likewise the scope and methods of the Sep- 
tember massacres are badly indicated. The 
episode is not called by any name, and the 
sole allusion to it runs in this wise: “On 
the arrival of the news that Longwy and Ver- 
dun were occupied, the populace stormed the 
prisons and murdered nearly a thousand 
aristocrats and priests, thus inaugurating 
the Terror."’ A few pages further on we are 
told that the execution of Louis XVI. “ush- 
ered in the sanguinary Reign of Terror.” 
Dumouriez’s attempt to lead his troops on 
Paris after the battle of Neerwinden is un- 
noticed, and the account of Louis Philippe’s 





overthrow is so huddled that it becomes a 


single unusual feature of the book, we may 





English readers are not his constituents, | 


at other times the love of glory has proved | 
a magic spell. M. Lebon, though doubtless | 
taking as great an interest in the violent | 


trap for the unwary The inclusion of 
Herbert Spencer among English Positivists 
shows that M. Lebon has missed his contro- 
versy with Frederick Harrison. This is ou 
budget of complaints—a short one, cons 

dering that the author of a popular treatise 
has to steer his hazardous course between th: 
Scylla of diffuseness and the Charybdis of 
obscurity. 


The Life and Writings of James Clarence: 
Miangon. By D. J. O'Donoghue. Edin 
burgh: Patrick Geddes & Co. Pp. xxiv 
260. Portrait and illustrations. 

Mr. O'Donoghue has bestowed care and 
labor upon this book, yet we doubt whether 
he has brightened the character of Manzan, 


| or is likely to increase the circle of bis ad- 


ty, and concludes his preface with the hope | 


mirers. He has not materially added to our 
stock of information concerning the poet. He 
has brought together a considerable quantity 
of material, but has not done enough in the 


| way of selection and arrangement. Mangan 


was undoubtedly the most original of Irish 
born poets. His reputation out of Ireland 
will never rest upon more than a few pleces; 
and in Ireland he is not likely ever to be so 
fully appreciated as by those who passed 


| through the feelings and the stress of the 


to be wrought. M. Lebon traces the down- | 
fall of the bourgeoisie to its constant sel- | 


Young Ireland movement. Those who knew 
him best had, after his decease, ‘‘no heart to 
write”’ his ‘personal history."’ They felt with 
regard to him the ‘mos’ certain truth that’’ 
he ‘“‘who will not save fiimself, all mankind 
banded together cannot save.’ “There is 
hardly anything more profoundly affecting 
in English literature,"’ writes Alfred M. Wil- 
liams in his admirable ‘Poets and Poetry of 
Ireland,’ “than such a poem as ‘The Name 
less One’ read with a knowledge of the life 
of which it was a confession.’ By his “Dark 
Rosaleen” and his “O Woman of the Pierc- 
ing Wail" he is likely to be appreciated in 
Ireland for generations to come. Mr. O'Do 
noghue has resuscitated a massof information 


| and anecdote concerning literary life in Dub 





lin through the first half of the century. If 
London has since those days absorbed too 
much provincial talent, it has given back 
much in broadened interests and higher 
standards. 
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‘It is natural that there should be a demand for 
a life of so true a poet as the late Christina Ros- 
setti; she was such a beautiful character and made 
so deep an impression upon her friends that any 
authentic record of her must be worth reading,’’— 
{London Times. 

“This is not a book for the multitude, but one 
for the inner circle, and those for whom it is writ- 
ten will not complain. It is gratifying to see that 
throughout Mr. Mackenzie Bell has shown great 
good taste and delicacy of feeling.'’—[London 
Bookman, 
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By T. HALL CAINE, author of ‘The Chris- 
tian.” 12mo, cloth, #1.50. A third and 
cheaper edition. 
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MA., Lineoln College, Oxford; mA Tae LL.D, St. 
Andrews, 2% vols. SvO. Cloth. §6.2 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


The Coptic Version of the 
New Testament 


In the Northern Dialect, otherwise called Memphitic 
and Bobarte, with Introduction, Critical Apparatus, 
and Literal Engiish Translation, Fdited from MS. 
Huotington 17 in the Bodleian Library. 2 vols , 8vo, 
cloth, extra, #10,50, 

Vor sale by all booksellers, Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


(American Branch) 91 and 93 5th Ave., N.Y. 


HUSBANDS! FATHERS! 
Order for your wife or daughter, for 
SPRING ASD SUMMER WEAR, 
one of our beautiful, health-protecting, indispensable 
to every well-dressed lady's toilet, 


AUGUSTE VICTORIA 
EMPRESS SHOULDER-SHAWLS. 


Mags J areexquisitely band woven, of softest white or 
rich light green wool andailk. State color wentea. 


SENT, POSTPAID, 
by the manufacturers, op receipt of $7.50. 
THE SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., 
12 Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 








The Nation. 


Holmes, T. R. A Histury of the Indian Mutiny 
a ed., revised and enlarged, Macmillan, 


iingshe ad, Karl. When Lovely Woman. G. W 
Dillingham Co, 50c 
Lummis, ©. F. The oe of a Nation: 
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. | Seott, Sir Walter. The Heart of Midlothian, 2 


vols. {Temple Edition.] London: Dent; New 
York: Scribners. 
Wells, H. G. The War of the Worlds. Harpers. 


$1.50. 
ano. I. Dreamers of the Ghetto. Harpers. 
1.50. 





Mexico of To-day. Harpers. $2.5 





A History of the 
English Poor Law 


In connection with the State of the Country 
and the Condition of the People. By Sir 
GrorGE NicHouis, K.C.B., Peor Law 
Commissioner and Secretary to the Poor 
Law Board. New Edition, containing the 
revisions made by the author. Edited, 
with a Biography, by H. G. W1ILLINK, 
Chairman Bradfield Poor Law Union. 


In two volumes. Large 8vo, cloth extra, 
$10 00 net. 


At this time of revived interest in all social 
questions, when the principles of all Poor Laws are 
in danger of being called in question, no student of 
the subject should be without this excellent stan- 
dard work, which explains with the utmost clear- 
ness the foundations upon which all sound legisla- 
tion must rest. It will be found of especial value 
to the American student of Social and Political 
Science, as it presents clearly the various social 
movements from which the author has pursued his 
investigations almost to the beginnings of English 
History, and he approaches the study of the pro- 
gress of the English people by a graphic portrayal 
of the condition, from century to century, of the 
substratum on which society is built. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SOS, New York and London. 


FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


Autumn Manceuvres. 


Stories and Sketches from the French of Lu- 
dovic Halévy, author of ‘* Abbé Constan- 
in,” ete., by Mary K. Forb. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Gabriele d’Annunzio’s Romances 
in English, 

1. THE MAIDENS OF THE ROCKS. 


Translated by ANNETTA HALLIDAY AN- 
TONA and GIUSEPPE ANTONA. 


2. THE INTRUDER. 
Translated by ARTHUR HORNBLOW, 
3. New Edition of 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 
Translated by ARTHUR HORNBLOW. 


The above three volumes hendsomely bound in 
cloth, 12mo, $1.50 each. 


GEO. Hl. RICHMOND & SON, | 


19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








freak SALE OR RENT.—Furnished Cot- 
tege fourteen rooms, motors cogventionesn, ocean 
view, artesian water. Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. Apply 
to &. H, Innes, 420 Walnut Street, tonitadelphia, Pa. 








HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


A quiet, retined, homelike hotel, 
affording every comfort, convenience, 
and luxury. Fronting directly on the 
beach for nearly an eighth of a mile, 
and commanding a full and unob- 
structed view of Hampton Roads and 
the lower Chesapeake, the location is 
incomparably superior to that of any 
other hotel at the Point. 


The HYGEIA hasall the parapher- 
nalia of the modern hotel, such as 
electric lights, elevators, electric 
bells and annunciators, steam heat, 
open fireplaces, telegraph, bicycle 
livery, sun parlors, rooms en suite, 
consisting of parlor, bedroom, and 
bath, manicure parlors, ete. 


It is the only hotel at the Point 
which provides Turkish, Russian, 
Electric, and Pine Needle Baths. 
The table is also irreproachable. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 
A. C. PIKE, Manager. 


THE FORUM 


E want every reader of The Nation to become 

thoroughly acquainted with Tae Forum. 

To this end we will send the six issues, 

March to August inclusive (which will make up 

Vol. XXV.), to any reader of The Nation not a sub- 

scriber to THE Forum who mentions this advertise- 
ment and sends 


ONE DOLLAR 


before April 15th. 
_Inno other way can such an amount of the best 
literature be secured at any similar price. 














THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., 
mils Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THE NEW and WONDERFUL | 
ZEISS | 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 


“THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 
| 1167 Broadway, N.Y. Send furcircular. | 





YALE MIXTURE. 


The choicest tobacco made, and preéminently 
a gentleman's smoke. 
Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co., Successor, Baltimore, Md. 





March 24, 1898] 


The Nation. 








Tours. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, b climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS 4 AND EXCURSIONS 


ALL KINDS 
Fine University, Hospital, ete. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. Cari Lay Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. [llus- 
trated pamphlets sent on aopieation. 


PARTIES. 
a. 3 saree 
for the 
Frazar Parties in Europe during the = AA. 
with reasonable prices that cover all expenses, For 
itineraries and references, address 


Mrs. D. FRAZAR, 
© Glebe Building. Boston, Mass. 


Various Itineraries. High-class 
Tours. Superior Leadership. OLD 
Worip gows, with Fregrams, 
mee. oderate Rang tab 
n Nation. 


4 1870. Menti 
A. DB POTTER, 1466 Brace. N.Y. 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 


Ten years’ experience. First-class arrangem 
throughout. Leaves New York June 18, or 7} 
days’ tour through England, France, Switzerland, 
Germany, n> we Cost, $ $425. 

ELWELL, Portiand, Maine. 


EUROPE. ios saneet reve. i 


Naples. Ideal route, moderate price. Address 
EDWIN C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


CANADIAN opty PA TIONAL PILGRIM- 
AGE TO EUROPE, 1898. 

Number limited. Write Immediately W. A. PRATT, 

care J.C. Lee. Canadian Pacific R. R. a or ad- 
dress Mr. Pratr at Jamestown, N. Y., ‘Box 1 


Russia, Central and Southern a TWO 
NORTH re EUROPEAN PARTIES. Absolutely 

class. 15thseason. Address for Itine- 
CAPE. pon “.. 














Mrs. M. A, CROSLEY, 
Bedford Ave, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Personally conducted aa y 
U O ee oe ae 21 and 25, July 2, 9, 
$145 upward. All ex- 

penses. FRANK BAKER 05 Rud St., New York. 


NORW AY. né@ (ree Summer Tours. 
e y and Central Euro 
mall party conduct A b Focteenat CAMILLE TH R- 
Wan ER, 31 Pierce Building, Boson. 


in July and Aug. Write pe informa- 
UROPE tion how to secure a FRE bags 
E. M. MANSUR, Floral Park N “Y. 
















selling any gdgds ca : 
“Special Diabett& Foot” ‘Barley Crystals,” 


de by Farwell & 


Rhines, of Wate “he bearing their 





DEDHAM. MASS. 
10 Miles (25 Minutes) from Boston. 

FOR Oe odes — cheap, near two railroads 
four stations, and electrics, on corner of “ane 
streets, GENTLE EMAN'S ATE, 

fruit, and sbru pm gi hy 
eleetitclty, “bot 4 cold 
grapery, a ge more 
price. Right for residence and investment. we 
cellent ae for sanitarium xy school. Apty 
8. W. HEWAY, Atty., 34 School 8t., ‘ton, 
88. 


OR SALE OR RENT.—Furnished Cot- 


tage, fourteen rooms, —_ D arp ocean 
Jront, artesian water. Avo’ e-Sea,N.J. Apply 
to R. H. Innes, 420 Wainut Streck, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 
A valuable School Fa Aes mouth i 


NEW 


LOMA) = 


wv COLLAR 





























boenold 
Constable K 


Real Laces. 


Rich Laces for Wedding Gowns, 
Appliqué and Point Lace 
Bridal Veils, 


Lace Berthas, Fichus, and Collars. 


Nets. 


Tosca, Brussels, and French Drapery 
Nets, 
Chiffons, Gazes, Veilings. 


Parasols, Gloves. 


Droadway KR 19th dt. 
aw YORK. 


Really De Lightful. 


CHEERFUL 
YESTERDAYS. 


By T. W. Hiccinson. 12mo, $2.00. 


At the end of a column and a half of 
comment and quotation, the New York 
Times cemarks: ‘‘These extracts give 
some idea of the variety of the book and 
of its charm7of manner, but it is neces 
sary to read the whole in order perfectly 
to appreciate each part, and it is better 
still to compare it with the arrogant as- 
sumption of superiority in some other 
memoirs lately published, and to give 
one’s mental vision the pleasure of con- 
sciously resting upon an autobiographer 
who has nothing to conceal, co ee ose 
unconscious self- betrayals are always to 
his advantage.’’ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
iT East i7th Street, New York. 


SEX WORSHIP. 


An Exposition of the Phallic Origin of Religion 
By CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


The ob By ay i. AR 
all rel pt —  —-~ TFC 
fi as natural, material the wor- 
5" dee tera cnlbante caenitet 
D 
ai includes a Goomtption of the beliefs 
ot the principal sex Pping nations 
aan whereby it 4 shown th = a 
beliefs, as well as our most 
eburch emblems and vals (as 
cross, altar, and — tion of 
Christmas and of of sexual 
significance, and were familiar fea of 
worship Christian 


“A remarkable book.’’—{ Allegheny Record. 
Meet >: igh rvind ab alae Standard. 


of phalclam. Bro, Cth, 


ri a HOWARD, Publisher, 
P. 0. Box 633, Washington, D. C. 





New Publ ications. 


CENTENNIAL EDITION OF 
CAPTAIN JANUARY. 


By Lavra E. Ricuarns. Edition de Lure. Mlus 
trated with six fine etchings by W. H. W. Bick 
nell. This edition, which marks the one Aun 
dredth thowsand of Mrs. Richards’s charming 
little classic, is set from new type in a handsome 
and attractive page 


Oae hundred (100) copies will be printed upon 
Japan paper, and bound in three quarters levant, 
with etchings in duplicate upon Japan apd India 
paper, and with numbered tille pages, with the au 
tograph of the author and signed by the publiah 
CIB. oc vacesesconccescececevevese Net, Siw 

Nine hundred (900) copies will be printed upon 
Dickinson band-made paper, and bound in drawin 
paper covera, cloth backs and paper labels, etch 
ngs on Holland paper, and with numbered title 
ages,“with the autograph of the author and signed 
ny the publishers...........06.seecceeeees Net, $2.% 

Twenty-six (#6) copies with lettered title 
will be issued for the author and publishers. These 
are not for sale. 

The publishers reserve the right to at any time 
advance the price on uns ld copies 








A New Volumein the Captain January Series. 
ROSIN THE BEAU. 


A sequel to * Melody” and “ Marie By Lavra 
E. Ricwarps. With half-tone frontispiece by 
Frank T. Merrill. 


The many thousands who have read the author's 
exquisite stoties, ‘‘Melody’’ and ‘Marie,"’ will be 
glad to learn more of the picturesque old violinist 
who figured so prominently in the former story, 
and the charming Marie of the latter. 


16mo, cloth back and paper side .. Weents 
LOVE AND ROCKS. 


By Laura E. Ricaarps, author of * Captain Janu 

ary.’’ With etching frontispiece by Mercier. 

A charming story of one of the pleasant islands 
that dot the rugged Maine Coast, told in the au- 
thor’s most graceful manner. 


Tall 16mo, unique cover deSign on linen deckle 
edge paper, gilt top........ pesecsene Quen 


THE VALLEY PATH. 


By Witt ALLEN Dreumeooie, author of “ The 

Heart of Old Hickory."’ 

This volume is an excellent novel of Tennessee 
life; the characters are very strongly portrayed, 
and’ the story is one of extreme interest through- 
out 

Like all Miss Drumgoole’s writings, it is singu- 
larly true to life, and reveals that intimate know- 
ledge of the hopes, aspirations, fears, and doubts 
of the human heart which is one of the distin 
guishing points between a writer of true ability 
and a mediocre story-teller. 


12mo, bandso ne cover design, deckle edge paper, 
BE Wi ccccccseesencanesss . $1.25 


SONGS OF TWO PEOPLES. 


By a. Ritey, author of “ The Transmitted 
Word,” 


This bet is a collection of dialect poems, 
showing a thorough and appreciative knowledge 
and generous estimate of the character and virtues 
of the two races, the Saxon and the Celt, as they 
met in the past, and are meeting now, each day 
in the common, homely ways of real Ife in Ame- 
rica. 


Tall i6mo, handsome cover design, deckle-edge 
paper, gilt top, illustrated............ccceees . 91% 


THE SLOPES OF HELICON, 


And Other Poems. By Lioyp Mirrim. lus 

trated with ten full page illustrations by T. Moran, 

N.A., and others, and a portrait of the author. 

Mr. Mifflin is distinctively the poet of his own 
fields and hills, and to those who know him only 
through his remarkable sonnets, “At the Gates of 
Song,”’ this new volume will be a revelation. It 
will settle the question often asked, whether a 
sonnet-writer of distinction can also be a iyrist. 
The book is very interesting also as shedding more 
light upon the post's inner life and character, and 
will be sure to bring Mr. Mifflin many new readers. 
The tone of the book is high, the workmanship 
what might be expected from one who bas proved 
himself a master of the most difficult form of 
English verse; and the whole is a real contribution 
to American literature. 

Tall 16mo, handsome cover design, deckle edge 
GE. CIEE By a cccceccscccee cnsecscenvceseces $1.3 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON AT HOME. 


By Natuan Hasxens. Dote. A mon ph on Jo 
seph Jefferson and his home surroundings. Illus 
trated with sixteen full-page half tones from 
pe yey taken with the permission of Mr 
efferson in and around his famous summer home 
Mr. Jefferson being recognized as the leading 
American actor, the appearance of this small volame 
will be very interesting, and throwing as it does 
a new Rw on him, as a painter as well ae an 
actor, ving new ideas concerning his home 
life, it strely should receive a warm welcome. 
Thin octavo, gilt top ......cccccecrecceccsecs $i. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’ 


PUBLISH ON SATURDAY: 


_ 
Music. 
HOW IT CASE TO BE WHAT IT IS. 


By Hannan Smits. With many illustrations, 


12mo, $1.25 net. 


Contents: Musical Acoustics—Anclent Music—Medieval Music—The Belgian School—Music in Itely—The Modern Scale—The Opera—The 
Oratorio—Instramente! Music—Precursors of the Piano-forte—Piano-forte Playing—The Orchestra. 


Miss Smith has prepared for the untechnical music-lover a clear account of the growth of modern music and musical instruments. Her in- 
teresting history of this development is made as concise as is compatible with thoroughness, the essentials, and these only, being given. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN. 
By Henry Van Dyke. 12mo, $1 25. 

Dr. Van Dyke's ‘‘ Straight Sermons,’’ of which this volume is a re- 
vised and enlarged edition, are unique in the effectiveness of their appeal 
to young men, owing to their vigor, strength, and straightforward manli- 
ness. ‘Ihe Christian Evangelist has said: “We commend these ser 
mons’ as models, both as to themes and treatment.” 


FIRST LESSONS IN LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. 


By Freperic R. Honey, Ph.B, Instructor in Trinity College. 

Oblong folio, 50 cents net. 

Professor Honey’s volume is designed for beginners, tela especially 
addressed to those who have no knowledge of geometry. Each of the ten 
lessons is accompanied by an illustrative drawing. and the simplicity of 
the demonstration robs the subject of many of its difficulties. 


TALES OF UNREST. 


By JosePH CONRAD, 12mo, $1.25. 

Five stories, with a range of scenes from London to Lyng oy by an 
author whom the best critical journals of England declare to unques- 
ong ‘‘a writer of genius.” The tales are: ‘ Karain: a Memory,” 
Py a diots,”” **An Outpost of Progress,’’ ‘The Return,” and “ The 

goon.”* 


THROUGH SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Henry M. Stan ey, M.P., D.C.L, author of ‘‘ How I Found 
Livingstone,” etc. With map and illustrations. 12mo, $1 00. 
The famous explorer here gives his im ions of South Africa during 
his visit to Rhodesia, the Transvaal, Cape Colony and Natal, in November, 
1897. The volume is very informative, and the author's pictures of Paul 
Kruger and of Pretoria, Johannesburg and Bulawayo are vividly drawn 
and full of interest. 





THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


A Story of Land and Sea in the Days of the Revolution. 
Cyrus TOWNSEND Brapy, Archdeacon of Pennsylvania. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

“ As aromance the story will satisfy the most fastidious in the variety of 
incident and the charm of its love story, and as a direct transcript from the 
history of the day, it is unsurpassed for accuracy and graphic interest.’’— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 


By the Right Hon, Professor F. Max MULLER, author of ‘‘The 
Science of Language,” etc. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


ConTentTs: Musical Recollections—Literary Recollections—Recollec- 
tions of Royalties— Beggars. 

‘One of the most noteworthy autobiographical volumes of the new year.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


“ A unique volume of reminiscences by a character of international fame, 
some lively, some sentimental—and all delightfully entertaining.”—New York 


Heraid. 
WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? 


Suggestions to Persons Desiring to Cultivate a Taste in Musical 
Art. By W. J. HENDERSON. 12mo, $1 00 net. 


“It ts to lovers of music who are ignorant of technical matters that Mr. 
Henderson has written his book, and they will be grateful to him for the clear- 
ness of the exposition, the fulness of thought, and the authority born of 
knowledge and experience, Recently there have been several books treating 
on the same subject, but that of Mr. Henderson stands easily first.”— Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette, 


HOW TO LISTEN TO IIUSIC. 


By H. BE. Krenpren, Seventh Edition. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


By. 


YOUNG BLOOD. 


By E. W. Hornung, author of ‘‘My Lord Duke,” ‘The Rogues’ 
March,” ete. 12mo, $1.25, 
“ A spirited and entertaining tale of mystery. The story is first rate—the 


best, in fact, that Mr. Hornung has written since ‘The R»ogue’s March.’ ’’—Chi- 
cago ne. 


EMERSON AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


By Joun JAY CHAPMAN. 12mo, $1.25. 


ConrENTs : Emerson—Walt Whitman—A Study of Romeo-- Michael 
Angelo’s Sonnets—The Fourth Canto of the Inferno—Robert Browning— 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

“ As full of cleverness as an oie le full of meat... . 
something striking and forceful.”—Phil1delphia Inquirer. 

“Tt shows an independence of gedemest, a fearlessness of thought, and an 
pespenbe cya of of style that indicate a who! e tendency in our national 
thonght and writing, The essays are refreshing and uncompromisingly Ameri- 
can ”—Boston Beacon. 


NAPOLEON III. AND HIS COURT. 


By ImBERT DE SAInT-AMAND. With portraits. 12mo. $1.50. 
The author witnessed the ovation given the Emperor after Pianori’s 
attempt to assassinate him and sta his own diplomatic career under 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, so he is exce er qualified to write of this period, 
oO 
the 


Every page has 





from the accession of Eugénie to the bi f the Prince Imperial in 1856, 
which takes in the Crimean War and Great Exposition of 1855. It is 
the second volume in a series on the Second Empire. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
ante speciosa and Mademoiselle de Montijo. With portraits. 12mo, 





HORACE MANN and the Common-School Revival in the United States. 
By 8. A. HinspaLe, Pb.D., LL.D., Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching in the University of Michigan. (Great 


Kducators Serics, Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D.) 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF INDIA. 


By R. W. Frazer, LL.B., Lecturer at University College and the 
Imperial Institute. (Library of Literary History. Vol. I.) 
With etched frontispiece. 8vo, 470 pages. $4.00. 


In this first volume of a noteworthy series on the world's literature Mr. 
Fraser traces the development of Letters in India from the Aryans and the Rig 
Veda to the contemporary writers in whom the old ard new fuse, 


OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Georce TrumBuLL Lapp, D.D., Professor of Philosophy in 
Yale University. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.50 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


12mo, $1.00 net, 


THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO THE 
SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


By JOHANN Frreprich Herpart. Translated and Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction to the Study of Herbart, by Beatrice 
oe wpe al B, A. With Five Plates. 12mo. 366 pages. 

1,50 net. 


These thirty-five letters were addressed to Herbart's close friend 
Friedrich Karl Griepenkerl. They were written in 1831, after the appear- 
ance of his great series of works on mental and moral science, and repre- 
sent his most mature views on “the many-sided individual capacity for 
culture in thé pupil.” 
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